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Building the Deed ie 

We know the paths wherein our feet should press, Grant us the purpose, ribb’d and edg’d with steel was) 

Across our hearts are written thy decrees: To strike the blow. , he 

Yet now, O Lord, be merciful to bless \G 

With more than these. Knowledge we ask not,—knowledge thou has lent; 3 

ey Grant us the will to fashion as we feel, nied cape eh ap aerane acon eee Bee: \G 
*) Grant us the strength to labor as we know, The deed, the deed! R 


—John Drinkwater. 
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(2) (A Prayer for Ash Wednesday) ne 
Py E thank Thee, O Father, iS 
yy WV for these holy and reveal- Bed | 
Se: ing days that open our Wee 
a eyes to the hidden treasures (2 

y which the market-place can \G 
) never know. ae 
3 
i" ‘ The world has palms for those iG 
¥), who speak its language and res 
=) march to its drum. When the Gi 
aN fire dies down the captains and nS 
Yy the kings march on to newer AS 
st glories, for they love praise and \G 
aN places in the sun. 1€3 
ve 


oy Only Thou knowest the pure 
H gold is in the ashes, not in the 

y leaping flame. Only Thou know- 
)\ est that death reveals the death- 
4 less. Only Thou knowest the 
eC seed must die to live. Only 
‘2\ Thou knowest that not in the 
ee palace, but in the shadows 
iD) of Gethsemane, the King is 


oy : throned. 
Dd 


Teach us, O Lord, to know the 
dwelling-place of the imperish- 


able and to invest in it largely, 


ey 
Ss for Thy name’s sake.| Amen. 


—Addison H. Groff. 
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THE CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT IN 
HUMAN SOCIETY 


My former associate in the Federal 
Council and my teacher and guide for 
about 40 years, Shailer Mathews, at the 
age of 70, adds another volume, complet- 
ing, I should say, two-thirds at least, of 
a “five foot shelf,’ in “Christianity and 
Social Process” (Harpers). Its vitality 
and outlook give some promise that the 
shelf may be completed. 

Professor Mathews, while at times 
philosopher, theologian, social scientist 
and economist, has been especially char- 
acterized by his historical approach and 
method, illuminating the Christian Gos- 
pel, not so much by the changing and 
often contradictory courses of speculative 
theory, but by the more constant, con- 
tinuous and prophetic light of history. As 
he himself says, the conditions of the 
Barrows Lectureship, whose lectures com- 
pose this volume, “warrant an objective 
historical approach to the place of Chris- 
tianity in social life’ rather than that 
of the “apologist”. Indeed we are re- 
minded that the historical “attitude of 
mind is seldom possessed by either the 
theologian or the social reformer.” “TIn- 
difference to historical facts has” even 
“heen repeatedly rationalized as a philoso- 
phy” in itself. In the frequent “retreat 
toward monasticism and mysticism, dog- 
matism and liberalism” “all are rooted in 
a failure to recognize that Christianity 
is not a series of abstract truths, but a 
religion.” “Its significance can be judged 
by the customs and institutions it has 
organized, the economie and political in- 
fluence it has exerted, the social classes 
and domestic groups it has maintained, 
the sanctions it gives to morals, and the 
power it has to stimulate or to check soc- 
ial change.” “These facts forbid ap- 
proaching a religion from the side of 
philosophy alone.” “A religion possesses 
social control through prescribed social 
customs far more than through its philos- 
ophy.” “Tt is impossible to separate a 
religion from morality.” 

Such considerations as these are, I be- 
lieve, of the utmost importance in the 
present age of change in customs, morals 
and institutions (even that of the family). 
Values such as these can best be dis- 
covered by Professor Mathews’ method. 
It is especially significant, in view of the 
discussion aroused by the recent Foreign 
Missions Inquiry, that these lectures should 
have been given “to the scholarly and 
thoughtful people of India.” I would 
especially advise my readers who have 
been following the Barthian School to 
read this book. Let it be understood, 
however, that our author is not attacking 
theology, today so much on the defensive: 
“a study of the Christian movement gives 
no support to the treatment of beliefs 
as detachable from a religion as a form 
of social behavior.” 


The author reminds us that “Christian- 
ity did not start as a philosophy, but as 
a social movement.” Differences in doe- 
trine have not involved “difference of 
opinion as to the basie moral quality of 
the religion” of Jesus. “The ideals of 
Christian morality have never been divi- 
sive except as affected by asceticism ap- 
propriated from non-Christian religions. 
(Boldface mine.) That morality “was 
in truth the heart of the new religious 
movement which Christ founded.” 

As I read this volume, I ask myself— 
would we not have avoided much of our 
division had these principles been our 
guide?—would not our present-day theolo- 
gians help us more were they to fix their 
eyes upon these simpler truths? Would 


not our modern Schopenhauers find light 
in the survival of Christianity as “a social 
movement possessing institutional vital- 
ity” in the days of “the social cataclysm 
which destroyed the Roman Empire?” 
Professor Mathews distinguishes sharp- 
ly between Christianity and Western 
Civilization. “The influence of a Church 
upon social evolution in the West has been 
that of one social group among others.” 
The Christian movement is “an aspect of 
that process from which Western 
civilization emerged.” Our author is thus 
wise in extricating Christianity from the 
social process or rather from many of 
the social results of Western civilization, 
as pictured, for example, by such present 
day writers as Oswald Spengler. Indeed 
“to judge the efficiency of Christianity by 
pointing out the contradiction between its 
ideals and human performance is far from 
a scientific method.” “A saner method is 
to discover whether as a social behavior 
Christianity conserves values which af- 
feet social evolution.” These values are 
(1) “The cosmos is not mechanistic but 
instinet with personality—producing ac- 
tivities.” (2) “The God of law is the 


ANOTHER DAY? O PAGE AS 
YET UNWRITTEN 


B. F. M. Sours 


Another day? 
written, 
Fain would I write on thee some 
message meet: 
Fain would I do some little deed of 
kindness, 
And lay thy sheaf before my 


O page as yet un- 


Savior’s feet. 


Another day? 
driven 
The tides of life upon time’s stain- 
less shore. 
May I receive and give what He 
would wish me, 
Then fall asleep when day shall 
be no more. 


O Love Divine has 


Mechanicsburg, Pa. 


God of love.” (3) “Personal values are 
superior to all others.” (4) “Human prog- 
ress implies and demands the democrati- 
zation of privilege.’ (5) “Kindliness and 
service assure help-gaining adjustment 
with the personality-producing activities 
of the universe.” (6) “To such develop- 
ment death is an episode, not an end.” 
Humanistic philosophy has questioned 
some things, but “the Church has always 
insisted that the love of God was a mo- 
tive for the love of men.” Professor 
Mathews finds the failure of the Chris- 
tian movement to enforce the values in 
such ideals in the predominant influence 
of the Old Testament, due to faulty views 
of Biblical inspiration and of the defini- 
tion of “faith” on which salvation was 
conditioned. Then, too, Jesus’ words have 
been accepted, but not put into effect, 
due to the “pressure of human nature and 
social practices.” The lecturer intimates 
to his Indian hearers that the Eastern 
mind and soul have something to con- 
tribute to “the Christian estimate of the 
worth of the individual and of his rela- 
tions to God.” He looks forward to “the 
implementing of Christian idealism in 
institutions, modes of thought and _ be- 
havior . . . determined by the elements 
of the respective civilizations themselves.” 
Dr. Mathews appears to avoid any sugges- 


tion of syneretism (I have always felt 
that the Laymen’s Foreign Mission report 
would have been unitive instead of di- 
visive, had it not been for its slant in this 
direction.) 

In the chapter on “Christianity and the 
Individual” we are told that Christianity 
“runs counter to those social movements 
which magnify class solidarity.” Com- 
munism is thus consistent in its hostility. 
“Christian dogma has not been built on 
myopie optimism.” “To abandon a doe- 
trine of original sin is not to deny the 
elements of the human personality which 
led to its formulation.” The significant 
thing is that men “can be saved” from 
it. 

Current social conditions have dulled 
the Christian sense of the personal rights 
of the individual. The earlier Church at 
this point has often failed to follow Je- 
sus. Protestantism,” however, “marked 
the beginning of a new stage.” Today 
the Christian idea of the supreme worth 
of the individual is “seriously endangered 
by social programs that make class strug- 
gle a means to class supremacy.” Pro- 
fessor Mathews here calls attention to a 
very real danger. He treats the subject 
with penetration. Finally, the Christian 
movement “must not camouflage cowardly 
avoidance of social responsibility under 
calls to worship and mystical experience.” 
“Tt can supply motives for the socializa- 
tion of the individual which no other 
agency possess.” Today it must escape 
the peril of “being submerged in group 
solidarity,’ even through its idealism “is 
difficult to express in group conduct.” 

Professor Mathews does not regard the 
conflict of Church and State as ended. 
As to the economic order, there is today 
“a general uncertainty as to whether love 
and co-operation are a practical basis” 
for it. There is, however, “among the 
various Christian groups a unity of inter- 


est” in it, as witnessed by the Federal © 


Council of the Churches and the Universal 
Christian Council. The condition of the 
world is what it is, first because “there 
is sin, individual and _ social,” second, 
“social sciences have not yet developed 
techniques which can unqualifiedly be 
adopted by Christian groups.” 

The attempt to develop any systematic 
morality for international relations, is 
very recent. It forces the question of 
‘national morality.” So long as “a re- 
ligious organization is the agent of gov- 
ernment, efforts at international good will 
get little help from official religious ac- 
tion.” The issue is not solved by ges- 
tures of disarmament or non-resistance. 
Whether or not the Christian movement 
can induce this “national morality” re- 
mains to be seen. Upon it, however, de- 
pends the alternatives of destruction or 
human welfare. Christians are called to 
prevent nationalism from taking the place 
of religion, for “today the world faces 
the choice between a morality of nations 
and revolution, war, chaos, and misery.” 

If I may sum up the substance of this 
penetrating study—(1) Christianity “has 
acted as a ferment in social change rather 
than as the initiator.” (2) It has “been 
consistently opposed to those elements” 
of the social process, “which threaten the 
supremacy of personal and moral values,” 
(3) The opportunity of the Christian move- 


ment will not be met either by its isola-— 


tion from other social movements or by 


“social programs for its own function.” 


It must participate in and inspire the 
social process and “impregnate social 
change with the ideals it has~ conserved 
as the contribution of its Founder.” 


Mathews faces the task as realistically _ 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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INTERRUPTIONS 


Jesus made valuable use of what most of us dislike— 
interruptions. 

Reading the gospel narrative with an eye for this feature 
we must almost conclude that He was the one Man of His 
day Who couldn’t be interrupted. Every such disturbance be- 
came opportunity. His motto must have been “The man 
that wants to see Me is the man I want to see.” 

When they were on their way to the house of Jarius 
a large crowd followed. The disciples no doubt felt thus: 
“What an opportunity for the Kingdom! When the Mas- 
ter heals this rich man’s only daughter, and with this 
crowd to witness it, our cause will succeed in a large way. 
But we must hurry, for the child is at the point of death.” 

Then the Master stopped. Someone had touched Him, 
The disciples were impatient. But the ages are glad that 
the Son of Man took time to say to the poor sufferer who 
had touched believingly the hem of His garment: “Daugh- 
ter, thy faith hath made thee whole; go in peace.” 

In the meantime the daughter of the ruler of the syna- 
gogue had died. But it was not too late for the power of 
God. It never is. 

“And He entered and passed through Jericho,” and here 
the writer’s pen outran the facts. That is what you and 
1 would have done. We would have passed through Jeri- 
cho if we had had our faces set toward Jerusalem and 
knew we had but a few days to live. 

Jesus, however, had time. He had time to stop and 
speak to Zaccheus, on whom none in the town would have 
wiped his feet, time to take dinner with him and claim him 
as a son of Abraham. 

Just another interruption, but how poor the Story with- 
out it! 

The priest and the Levite who missed their great oppor- 
tunity on the Jericho road were simply men who couldn’t 
be interrupted. Was the Samaritan merely one who had 
nothing else to do, or was he one who knew how to find 
a neighbor (and God) anywhere? 

If we could just break through our schedules, our un- 
finished business, our new business, our order of the day, 
our calendared programs, our sets and circles, we might 
-often find ourselves entertaining angels unawares. 
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If we had the mind of Christ, if we lived and moved 
and had our being in the heart of the Eternal Now, what 
is so frequently “just another interruption” might be for 
us our greatest opportunity. 

—Appison H. Grorr. 
cake 


OVERCOMING RACE PREJUDICE 


Race prejudice is a sore spot in countless institutions 
throughout the world. Even within the ranks of Chris- 
tianity, the religion of love and world brotherhood, this 
subject must be tactfully considered, lest some one be of- 
fended. California has its troubles with the “Japs”, and 
the industrial regions of the Eastern United States strug- 
gle with the “Wops”, the “Hunkies”, and the “Slavs”. 
But there is no race problem that has created more strife 
than that which concerns the Negro. Especially difficult 
is this problem below the Mason and Dixon Line. 

Emmanuel (Baust) Reformed and Evangelical Church 
is situated about 18 miles below this imaginary line drawn 
between two great States, Pennsylvania and Maryland. 
Those 18 miles are enough to make this congregation con- 
scious of the fact that it belongs to the South, and that the 
place of the Negro in society is a pressing problem. And 
vet, it is close enough to the North to have northern in- 
fluence make a strong impression. 

Last fall the pastor called together the Committee of 
Worship of the Young People’s department. He in- 
formed them that the Sunday evening services for the fol- 
lowing month would be set aside for their group. They 
would be called upon to prepare and conduct these ser- 
vices. Anxious for an opportunity to serve, they imme- 
diately took to the task. Their first step was to find an 
objective for these services. They chose, “Youth Creating 
a New World.” Then they divided it into specific objec- 
tives, and from these discovered the theme for each pro- 
gram. ; 

Naturally, one of these objectives revolved about the 
problem of race prejudice. They had arrived at one of the 
most important issues that confronted this congregation. 
How did they approach the problem? Well, they decided 
to do justice to its importance. They went to Baltimore 
and secured as their speaker Professor Howard Cornish, 
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who taught mathematics at Morgan Negro College. Full 
publicity was given to the program. 

Immediately certain ‘‘prophets” began declaring the 
doom of the congregation, others announced their inten- 
tion of occupying the rear seats in the auditorium, and 
still others asserted that they could not be present that 
evening. But, contrary to expectations, about 250 people 
gathered to hear Prof. Cornish and four Negro girls, who 
sang spirituals. At the conclusion of the service, the en- 
tire congregation entered into an informal discussion of 
the problem of race prejudice. When the lateness of the 
hour forced the discussion to cease, nearly everyone 
crowded around our Negro friends to shake their hands 
and invite them back again. 

And back they came. A few weeks later the entire Mor- 
gan College Glee Club, 35 beautiful voices, returned to 
present a religious concert before a packed auditorium. 

We know we have not gone very far, but we are con- 
vinced that hatred, malice, and pride can be overcome, and 
tolerance and love may be planted in the hearts, minds and 
souls of those who call themselves Christian Brothers. If 
Churches will do this, we will have less need for anti- 
lynching laws. 

It may be an interesting side-light to mention here that 
a Negro slave lies buried in the cemetery of this Church. 
That is another indication of the tolerant love that, at least 
partially, controls the life of the community. 


—M. S. REIFSNYDER. 
* Ok Ox 


WHY CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


Elsewhere in this issue we print an article on ‘Capital 
Punishment in North Carolina,” from the Raleigh News 
and Observer, which we ask you to read carefully, whether 
you live in the Old North State or any other. We need 
hardly repeat that the MESSENGER is in general accord with 
the spirit and purpose of this article. Believing, as we do, 
that it is our duty to interpret in the best way we can 
the mind of Christ on current problems, and that senti- 
ment against the customs which ought to be abandoned 
must be spread by the faithful followers of our Lord, we 
ask our readers to join in the consideration and discussion 
of this serious problem. Should capital punishment be 
abandoned? If not, why not? We covet brief expressions 
of conviction (not over 350 words) from our lay and 
clerical readers and hope men and women may be heard 
from, whether you vote for or against capital punishment. 
The MESSENGER will present one of the best books of the 


year ‘for the best letter on this subject received by April 
is 


es 
THE ENTHUSIAST AND THE DOUBTER 


Talk About Sin 


“When you talk of sin,” said the Doubter, ‘are you 
thinking only of some offense against God? Suppose I 
realize that I have done a great wrong, isn’t it true that 
I have always done it against some other person or per- 
sons ?” , 

“Usually the wrong we do involves other people,” an- 
swered the Enthusiast. ‘‘But God is concerned, too. I 
can’t feel that my sin is done away with until He has for- 
given it.” 

““God forgives you for being cruel, let us say. That 
means you do not need to worry about making things right 
with the person who has suffered because of your cruelty, 
doesn’t it? At least, I think religious people get much 
satisfaction out of singing, ‘Love Lifted Me’ and let it go 
at that.” 

“Well,” said the Enthusiast, “we ought to try to be 
right with men, but the most important thing is to be right 
with God. When He has forgiven me, it doesn’t matter 
much whether the person I have wronged forgives me or 
not. Indeed, those who have suffered because of my sin 
may have died long ago, and if I had to wait for God’s 
forgiveness until I had been reconciled with them, forgive- 
ness would not come until judgment day.” 

“But did not Jesus say that if we come to the altar to 
ask God’s forgiveness, and remember there that our hearts 
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are hard against some of our neighbors, we ought to go out 
and be reconciled with them before we worship? That 
seems to indicate that God can forgive us only when we 
are in a forgiving mood.” 

“You may be right. A man would be a cad to expect 
God to take away his guilt without any effort on his own 
part to undo the wrong. What I am concerned about 
is this. God has a stake in everything that happens, good 
or bad. When I fail to live up to the highest impulses I 
have, it is not only myself and my neighbors who suffer, 
but God, also. Therefore, nothing that I can do, and 
nothing my neighbors can do, will be enough to wipe out 
my sin. God Himself must come into the picture. I can 
have no deep, abiding peace and harmony in my life until 
I am assured that my relationship with Him is friendly. 
If I wronged my brother, I know very well that my father 
would be involved. I would want my brother’s good will, 
but that alone could not satisfy me or restore the atmos- 
phere of friendliness in the home. Father himself would 
have to speak the last word of forgiving love.” 

“T don’t know,” said the Doubter, ‘‘whether we need to 
be worried about the way God feels toward us. If we live 
nobly with one another, we may be sure that He approves. 
If we go on a speculation spree and the house of high 
finance topples about our ears, we ought to be men enough 
to change our ways. That would please God better than 
asking Him for forgiveness.” 

“Don’t you think it would be better if we did both?” 


—F, D. W, 
* OK x 


WHO IS EDUCATED? 


What is the distinctive mark of an educated person? 
Certainly, we will agree that this is not to be judged by 
the number of degrees received from colleges and univer- 
sities, because all of us have known people who had every 
advantage of training and yet seem sadly deficient in edu- 
cation; and we have often been helped and inspired by 
people who were truly educated, in spite of the fact that 
they had few advantages in the matter of schooling. 

Prof. C. H. Dodd says that the distinctive mark of an 
educated person is that he has a just sense of values. It 


seems to us it would be difficult to find a more adequate | 


or concise definition. The possession of a standard by 
which the worthless might be distinguished from the worthy 
is certainly of the utmost importance. In the realm of art, 
this standard might be called taste; in that of intellect, 
judgment; in that of morals, principle. And surely there 
are no satisfactory substitutes for good taste, sound judg- 
ment, and Christian principle. While Christian men and 
women should earnestly strive to cultivate all of these, it 
is especially the province of the Church paper to assist 
them in the application of Christian principle to the prob- 
lems and duties of life. It is in the sphere of morals that 
our age is dreadfully deficient—and not nearly as well 
educated as it believes itself to be. 
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COLOR BLINDNESS 


A colorless world would be a world without life or mean- 
ing, without purpose or power, a soulless, unsentimental 
and passé kind of world, devoid of interest and impossible. 
Even the “great white throne” itself, to mortal view at 
least, would be neither attractive nor potent were it not for 
the “rainbow round about the throne, in sight like unto an 
emerald”; and a colorless personality is like a colorless 
world, simply impossible. Let us therefore cultivate color, 
but not cosmetics, and we shall not be a power without a 
pull. 

The master artist said he “mixed brains with his paint”; — 
but in that very act itself he mixed paint with his brains. 
Otherwise both the brains and the paint would have been 
but a barren and unprofitable dispensation. 

Colorless thought, that is not rich in suggestion or vivid 
in imagery, is a specific symptom of spiritual anaemia, 
which is the beginning of the end, therefore “pernicious.” 
Business would be more benign and beneficent, and very 
much more beautiful to behold, if only its hard, sepulchral 
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cheek were softened and sentimentalized with a little color; 
not the artificial kind that is put on from without, but the 
kind that springs up spontaneously from within, from the 
depths of a healthy, wholesome heart. 

It is just so with a Church. A Church with the ashen 
hue should be removed to an infirmary, or a mortuary, or 
carted off to the dump. It is a shroud when it should be 
sunshine, lachrymose instead of star-lit. 

Men and minds, commercial propositions, and ecclesias- 
tical undertakings that are too closely related to the under- 
taker, that have no color, are neither distinguished nor 
distinguishable; lost in the crowd, it is difficult to tell 
whether they are coming or going. 

Spiritually pale people are like spectre ships that pass 
in the night; but folks whose souls are “ruddy,” like the 
countenance of the youthful David, are “goodly to look 
to,” especially in the hour of human crisis, personal, na- 
tional, or ecclesiastical. It takes color to make character, 
the kind of character to which the world rises with a cheer. 

On the danger-beset highway of life the difference be- 
tween successful progress and certain catastrophe is usually 
the difference between the colors of the traffic lights in the 
heaven-appointed signal system. The wayfarer who can- 
not discriminate one from the other better go into reverse 
and consult a specialist without delay, in order that he may 
avoid delay, and disaster; he is meanwhile inviting much 
and running headlong into more. 

Darkness is a counterpart of doom, because it lacks color, 
which is the handmaiden of light and life. When color 
comes gloom goes, and doom goes with it. So it is that 
light and life arch the heavens in manifold prismatic beau- 
ty when the ominous storm has passed. If a man must 
chase something, therefore, let him chase rainbows; apart 
from their physical charm they offer to all a pot of pure 
gold, something worth while, except to souls without 
imagination, to minds that cannot see. 

Consider the topaz, the turquoise and the ruby, for in 
these there is joy, deep-dyed and glorious. Consider the 
lilies of the field, the columbine, the violet and the butter- 
cup, for in each and every one there is the colorful touch 
of divinity. Lift your faces to the blue above, clad by day 
in garments of gold, studded by night with silver stars, 
for thence, and thence only, the King cometh, “with dyed 
garments from Bozrah, glorious in His apparel!” 

To him, however, whose deranged and darkened soul 
is sealed against the color-tokens of God’s world, there is 
no beauty, no joy, and no salvation. A dead man needs 
something more than a new deal; he needs “a new birth 
of freedom” from the things that bind and blind him. 

Such regeneration rejoices in the vision of “the bow in 
the cloud,” the bow that over-spans man’s storm-swept life 
with the inspiring assurance of dangers passed and perfect 
peace, the token of a covenant that changeth not. But the 
soul that is color-blind constantly runs amuck; it cannot 
see the glory in the cloud or “the King in his beauty.” 

So “Jeshurun waxed fat, and kicked”; and the Lord 
“taketh not pleasure in the legs of a man.” 


—Henry A. BoMBERGER. 
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“AFTER THE BALL IS OVER” 


“So he put a preacher and a layman from each Church 
on the committee for the President’s Ball,” the fellows of 
the Bible Class said, wondering if it was meant as a joke. 
“Tt was this way,” one fellow said, “‘you see the general 
committee must have thought it a joke to put it on him.” 
“He did not know enough to shift it to the young people 
who can give a $200 dance and make $7.45 on it, nor is 
he in with the society crowd who gave a dinner and lost 
$12 on it, so he up and appoints Church people.” “But 
who ever saw him in Church?”, another man asked. Then 
a brother said: “You know Church folks are the meekest 
among men, and you can easily get them to fall for a thing. 
They might blush at the ball idea, but to back off from, 
helping crippled children, not on your tin-type. Why, they 
were hot on that trail before the good Rotarians took that 
up in earnest.” Then one of the fellows who is also in 
the Consistory told how the ministers and laymen had 
decided that, while they could not give a ball, they could 
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have their Churches give an offering, and in spite of the 
fact that the Churches though in arrears with pastors’ 
salaries, and desperately trying to maintain missionary and 
educational institutions and homes for orphans and the 
aged, and hospitals, must now add offerings for President’s 
Balls. “Well, it’s as they say, helpers that don’t pray, 
don’t stay,” said a member of the class; and another said, 
“You wouldn’t think people who dance would get cold 
feet on a thing like that so soon.” —RBerea. 
ore < 


A CALL FOR REFORM 


A widely known writer on religious education recently 
inquired why a dozen varieties of curriculum material. In 
answer to his query, he gave this answer: “The reprehens- 
ible waste of money and time is enough to condemn the 
whole denominational system. . . . Pooled funds would per- 
mit the production of curriculum material by competent 
authorities.” This question and answer had to do with 
the production of Sunday School literature. And in dis- 
cussing it, the Committee on Religious Education, report- 
ing the other day to the Alliance of Reformed and Presby- 
terian Churches stated, in part: “While we of the Presby- 
terian and Reformed family might not be willing to sanc- 
tion curriculum or even reading papers containing points 
of view not our own, surely we have no desire to perpetu- 
ate the slight difference existing among Churches of our 
own ecclesiastical family. It seems certain that we could 
provide more helpful material at less cost; and at the same 
time, further the unity and co-operation to which we are 
committed, if certain material were produced jointly for the 
children and youth of all our Churches. Hence, your com- 
mittee still believes and advocates that at least a small step 
should be taken in the right direction, perhaps, by produc- 
ing jointly the reading papers and material for vacation 
Church Schools and week-day Schools of Religion.” Is 
not this good sense? 

es, oe 


“IN THE CROSS OF CHRIST I GLORY” 


Who, among Christians the world over, has not sung 
our Memory Hymn for March! Its author, Sir John 
Bowring, was an English statesman who won distinction 
in the public life of his country, as well as literary honors. 
He represented his nation in France; was consul and then 
governor of Hongkong. Was prominent in the political 
development of the Orient, and twice a member of the 
British Parliament. He was knighted in 1854. The 
crowning honor of his life was the writing of our Mem- 
ory Hymn. The inspiration of this Hymn he found in 
Gal. 4:14. Although Sir John was nominally known as a 
Unitarian, “practically”, says a Christian biographer, “he 
was a devoted and evangelical believer.” This hymn was 
first printed in his “Hymns” 1825 and has since been in- 
cluded in Hymnals throughout the world. Its glowing 
words have been like trumpet calls to many a Christian 
whose faith has been weakened by the cares and trials of 
the world. Sir John was the author of other hymns, 
among them, “Watchman, tell us of the night.” He lived 
to be over 80 years of age, dying at Essex in 1872 at his 
birthplace. On his tombstone are the words, “In the cross 
of Christ I glory.” As we approach the Lenten season we 
may do well to take our Memory Hymn as our personal 
confession of faith, and our assurance that we can do all 
things through Christ Who strengthens us. 


—A. M. S. 
Kee or 


SHARING THE BLAME 


The season of Lent, culminating in Good Friday and 
Faster, has long been regarded as pre-eminently the time 
of ingathering and of. spiritual climax in the work of the 
Church. It is true that millions continue to minimize the 
importance of all spiritual realities, even of these high days 
in the Church year and the sacred events they commemo- 
rate. Mankind is pitifully slow in awakening to the possi- 
bility of a world reborn and far better than any which we 
have known in the past. That is why progress is so long 
delayed. However, intsead of putting all the blame upon 
the worldliness and “general cussedness” of the multitudes, 
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it is better to ask ourselves whether we, as ambassadors 
of Jesus Christ, are magnifying the spiritual possibilities 
of this great season. 

A critic with a rare capacity for bluntness, who admits 
that he hasn’t heard all the sermons, but claims that he 
reads a good many of them in the papers, charges that 
Churches seem to him “insufficiently touched” by the fast 
and the festival, and he fails to catch “the clarion notes” 
which ought to be sounded by our spiritual leaders. There 
are rare exceptions, to be sure, but they only help to prove 
the rule. 

Many ministers have commented on the waning influ- 
ences of the Church, and generally they blame the “‘jazz 
age”, and hold that man today “has grown jaded and in- 
sensitive to the finer things of life.” It may be well for us 
to recall the indictment of Mr. Heywood Broun, who says 
that “the minister has turned smug, satisfied and dowdy- 
minded,” and that this is more serious even than the in- 
difference of the people. He goes on to say: “It isn’t true 
that the community turns a somewhat inattentive ear to- 
ward the preachers because they advance a scheme of life 
too difficult and lofty. The thing they ask isn’t good 
enough. They have succeeded in reducing a daring and 
revolutionary philosophy into a series of dull and petty 
compromises. Mystics and saints never fail to capture the 


imagination of humankind in any age, but these men who 
climb into the pulpits of the town are little fellows. In 
one Church you may receive, each Sunday, a slice of 
venomous intolerance, which passes with some for religion; 
one of the spiritual leaders has a gift for nagging; and 
still a third tempers his discourse with worldly wisdom.” 

It would be easy to say that this cynical writer rarely, if 
ever, goes to Church and is, in fact, a much smaller man 
than the “‘little fellows” whom he so airily condemns. It 
will do us more good, however, to take to heart the measure 
of truth in the charge and to repent, if we have diluted 
and soft-pedaled the Gospel of a “daring and revolution- 
ary” Christ. God grant us the courage to speak the un- 
adulterated truth and to call sinful men to repentance and 
contrition before it is too late! 

The Rev. Albert D. Belden, well-known British preacher 
and a favorite at our Collegeville Assembly, is of the opin- 
ion that there is no more common failing in our Church 
congregations than “the habit of worshipping quite inertly” 
and of avoiding all responsibility for “the drawing and 
arresting of the non-worshipping multitude.” Is-not this 
only too true? Pulpit and pew alike must gird themselves 
for a more strenuous and sacrificial service if the cause 
of our Divine Master is to be well served in this signifi- 
cant hour, so fraught with destiny. 


The Thoughts of 


They Have Dropped the Profit Motive 


The profit motive is as hard at work 
in our town — and it’s not such a big 
town, either—as in any other place I’ve 
ever visited. If its abolition depended on 
some of my fellow citizens, those New 
York gentlemen who rule the corporations 
and the banks could quit lying awake of 
night to worry. 

And yet I could name twenty personal 
friends, people I meet every day, who 
long ago said good-bye to the profit mo- 
tive; and they’re not communists nor so- 
cialists, either. JI should guess that at 
least half of them voted for Roosevelt in 
732, and most of the other half of them 
voted for Hoover. 

There’s our postman, and the depot 
agent, and all the teachers in the public 
schools, and our family doctor, and the 
janitor and pastor of every Church in 
town, and the policeman, and the sales- 
people in the stores, and the managers of 
the chain stores, and most of the inde- 
pendent merchants, and the clerks in the 
banks and the courthouse, and plenty 
more. 

Some of these people, V’ll admit, would 
work for profits if they could, but they 
know they can’t, ever. And some would 
stick at the jobs they have in preference 
to any mere money-making chance that 
might happen along. 

What with the workers who have know- 
ingly given up the desire for profit, and 
who could not be allured from their jobs, 
and that larger number who know they 
can expect nothing but wages and modest 
salaries, the profit motive has nothing like 
such a strangle-hold in our folks as the 
agitators talk about. 

When I look at American life closely, 
this thing of non-profit occupations is one 
of the wonders of our times. Think of it; 
ninety per cent of our town’s population, 
mostly descendants of pioneer go-getters, 
are not trying to get rich. Most of ’em 
didn’t try, even in the flush days. 

Why? I think I know, in part. -It’s 
the leaven of their religion. Oh, yes; I 
know, too, all that can be said about the 
greed and selfishness of some Church peo- 
ple. But I-stick to my opinion. 

Most of the adults in our town go to 
Church often enough so that the ideas of 
the preachers are fairly familiar to them. 
All these years, from the Church School’s 
primary class onward, they have been ex- 


posed to teaching and preaching about 
covetousness, and grasping after things; 
and about those satisfactions which money 
cannot buy. 

This seed-sowing hasn’t all taken root, 
by a long way; but it hasn’t all fallen on 
stony soil, either. You can see evidences 
of it in every service club, every woman’s 
society, every lodge and every Church. 

Few of our people are clamoring for 
the abolition of the profit motive. But 
most of them never feel a throb of it in 
their own lives, from one year’s end to 
the other. 


Back—Yes; But How Far? 


To hear some criticism of my occa- 
sional remarks in Chureh, you’d think I 
was a rip-roaring radical. It’s not so; ’m 
about as conservative as they come. 

The difference between me and some 
other conservatives is in what we want 
to conserve. I don’t want to conserve all 
the fashions of my early youth, whether 
in dress, architecture, or religion. 

When I hear of a man saying, “Back 
to the days of real religion,’ I want to 
ask him, “How far back?” 

I don’t want to live in Moody’s day, or 
in Wesley’s, Zwingli or Luther’s day, or in 
the day of John Knox or John Huss. 

Those great men were men of their own 
time. They arrived, they did their work, 
and the world got much benefit. But it 
moved on—beyond them. 

The man who is discontented with to- 
day’s religion must go back as far as I 
want to go, if he expects me to join him. 

For me, the stopping place, in any re- 
treat to something better and truer, is 
somewhere around 30 A. D. That is to 
say, to the time of Jesus. 

Not that I want to live under the con- 
ditions of Palestine or Rome in the first 
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century. But when I go back to the days 
when the gospel story was being lived, I 
know I can return to my own time, bring- 
ing that story with me for use right now. 

The point being, brothers, whatever the 
theologians may say about Jesus, that He 
is more nearly up to date, today, than is 
Roosevelt or Mussolini or 8. Parkes Cad- 
man or Upton Sinclair or Dr. Townsend. 

Most of the “back-to”’-somewhere peo- 
ple who have bumped into me are rather 
timid folk. They don’t like the looks of 
things in this present world, and so they 
long for a past day when, as they think, 
religion or life was easier. 

Now I don’t like the looks of some things 
just now, either. But there’s nothing at- 
tractive to me in any picture of easier re- 
ligious living. Religion never was easy. 

I reckon the hardest time that ever was, 
for real religion, was in the days of Herod 
the king and Pilate the governor and 
Caiaphas the high priest. 

And a young Man from Galilee so walk- 
ed in and out among those days that the 
world not only can’t forget Him, but it 
can’t escape Him. 

To get back to Christ, honestly and 
fairly, is to become far more modern than 
bombing planes and the radio. It is to 
join one’s self to One who has always been 
in the forefront of the fight for better men 
in a better world. 


When the Pew Does Not Respond 


My pastor and I were talking last Sun- 
day afternoon. He seemed a little blue; 
and I wanted to know why. 

“Well, Justus,” he said, “I’ve learned 
not to expect much, but this morning I 
did hope for some sort of response to my 
sermon. And I got the usual nice empty 
compliments from the usual half-dozen who 
said anything at all, ineluding Brother 
Callaghan, who told me, as he always 
does, ‘I liked your talk’.” 

Now I’d heard that sermon, and I had 
been deeply stirred by it. I said as much, 
I told him how it had searched out some 
things in my religious life that I hadn’t 
even suspected were there. And I said 
that probably other people had been af- 
fected in the same way. 

“T don’t know, Justus; I don’t know. 
I’ve about come to the conclusion that 
lots of people don’t want to think, and 
so they won’t think, no matter how a man 
tries to stir them up.” 
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Well, I agreed with him this far, that 
there’s a lot of truth in that opinion. Un- 
til and unless a preacher or a Chureh 
School teacher can touch some hidden 
spring of genuine interest, all the eloquence 
of a Spurgeon or a Simpson is without 
result. Interest is a shy and unpredict- 
able state of mind. But when it is arous- 
ed, then things begin to happen. 

I said something like this to my pastor, 
and I went on, “If everybody in Church 
had responded to your morning’s sermon, 
you would have been the most surprised 
man in this town, wouldn’t you?” 

He admitted, though not too readily, 
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that he would, and added: “But how much 
our Church could do if even a handful of 
you took seriously the plain truths of 
Christian obedience.” 

“Yes, we could,” I agreed. “And we as 
a flock ought to follow you, our shepherd, 
much more faithfully than we do.” 

Then, though I love the man better 
than he will ever know, I said something 
which at first hurt him. 


“Suppose, pastor, that we all had come 
to you after your sermon, and had declared 
ourselves willing to accept as personal 
everything you said, no matter what the 
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consequences. Just what would you have 
asked us to do?” 

Well, you’d almost have thought I had 
insulted him. He flushed, and turned 
away; he stood with his back to me for a 
long thirty seconds. 

As he swung around again and faced 
me, he said, “Justis, that was plain talk. 
But I deserved it. If all of you had come 
questioning me as you imagined, I 
shouldn’t have known what to tell you.” 

He gripped my hand. “That’s a con- 
fession,’ said he. “But here’s a promise: 
Next Sunday I shall know what to say!” 

And I’ve been wondering, ever since. 


“The Recovery of the Evangelical Mind” 


(Address by PresmmeNT GEoRGE WarrEN Ricwarps before the Western Section of the Alliance of Reformed 


I have two books on my table, the one 
by Gilbert Murray on “Five Stages of 
Greek Religion”, the other by Paul Cohen- 
Portheim on “The Discovery of Europe”. 


I 


Murray describes two periods in the his- 
tory of Greece. The first is the classical 
age of Sophocles and Aristotle. Then the 
ideal of the Greek was “to live justly, to 
help the society to which he belongs, and 
to enjoy the esteem of -his_ fellow- 
creatures”. 

The second period is called hellenistic, 
perhaps the age of decadence. Then not 
only in Greece but throughout the east is 
the time of the rise of asceticism, mysti- 
cism, that is, pessimism, the loss of self- 
confidence, of hope in life, and of faith in 
normal human effort, despair of patient 
inquiry, a ery for infallible revelation; 
indifference to the welfare of the state, 
a conversion of the soul to God; and other 
worldliness. Men seek pardon for their un- 
speakable unworthiness and innumerable 
sins by way of a burning faith, by con- 
tempt of the world and its standards, by 
ecstasy and suffering, by martyrdom. This 
is the introduction to the chapter headed, 
“The Loss of Nerve”. 


II 


The other book deals with the last gen- 
eration, with the pre-war and the post- 
war period. 

Before the war Europe rode on the 
erest of the wave, proud, self-sufficient, 
domineering. It had the only true culture 
and the only true religion. It was opti- 
mistie and hopeful. 

After the war Europe rolled in the 
trough of the sea, humiliated and defeat- 
ed, despairing of itself and its culture, 
looking for salvation elsewhere. Nothing 
European would avail. 

In political economy Europe was fasci- 
nated by the United States on the one 
hand and by Soviet Russia on the other. 
In culture and art it turned to the ex- 
otic, the primitive, the Negro. Negro 
idols were preferred to Phidias, jazz to 
Mozart, the skyscraper to Chartres. In 
religion refuge was sought in theosophy, 
Christian Science, utter skepticism, or a 
recrudescent dogmatism. 


nae 


The conditions in ancient Greece and 
modern Europe though different in form 
are in essence the same. They are in con- 
trol of man and the humanistic mind. The 
former was of the philosophical and aes- 
thetic type; the latter of the scientifie and 
economic type. Both limited themselves 
to man with an occasional reference to 
God. Both are concerned with time; etern- 
ity plays a small part in either. 

Between Sophocles and Plotinus, Pericles 
and St. Anthony; between Bismarck and 
Hitler, Nicholas and Stalin; between orth- 
odoxy and humanism, there is a type of 
mind that partakes of characteristics of 
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A fear oftimes assails me 
That my thoughts are old and 
worn, 
For many of -them hark back to 
times 
When Methuselah was born; 
And it makes me apprehensive, 
For fear that captious critic 
May my poor verse to shame expose, 
In manner analytic. 


But when I read the latest book, 
To something new enjoy, 

I find the author’s theme was old, 
When Abel was a boy. 

And the cartoons in the papers, 
Though funny (save the mark!) 

Are based on ideas that were old 
When Noah sailed the ark. 


At the radio I seek relief 
From ideas stale and old, 
To find, though phrased in language 
new, 
They no new thoughts unfold. 
All mankind then must be akin, 
In thoughts their words express— 
What most claim new is ages old, 
Just clothed in modern dress. 


—Walter Esmer 


all of the men named, but rises above all 
and may transform each. It is in the 
world but not of the world; it is human 
but of God. God alone can ereate it; man 
alone can no more make it than he can 
make the natural human mind which 
reached the summit of its development in 
the age of Pericles, of the Medici, and 
of Victoria. We shall call it the evangel- 
ical mind. 


IV 


The topic of this address implies that 
men today have lost it and that it ought to 
be recovered. 

We are faced by that which is always 
difficult to get—a definition. What do we 
mean by the evangelical mind? Without 
making fine psychological distinctions, I 
shall assume that mind consists of intel- 
leet, will, feeling, under the control of a 
self-conscious person. The quality of mind 
is determined by the purpose, motive, 
method which direct the person in his 
thinking, doing, feeling. Tell me what he 
strives for, what he hopes for, what he 
prays for, how he tries to get what he 
wants, and then I can tell you the quality 
of his mind; tell you whether it is ma- 
terialistic, idealistic, theistic, or evangel- 
ical. 

The word evangelical is to help us de- 
fine the kind of mind we are considering. 
It is the modifying adjective. Therefore 
we must ask what is meant by the term 


evangelical. It is a Greek 
translated into English it means good 
news, glad tidings. The evangelical mind 
is the mind of a man who is controlled in 
his thinking, doing, feeling, by good news. 
The good news that alone is worth while 
must come from God, from eternity, and 
is for man, for his whole life in time and 
in eternity. Nothing less than that would 
be gospel—good news—that would be 
worthy of controlling man’s whole life. 
It must come from God, must be for men, 
and must end in God. 

It is not enough that God is, that He 
creates and upholds the universe, or even 
that He speaks; He must be a gospel-pro- 
claiming God, and speak directly to man’s 
condition—something that man needs and 
God wants. The evangel that God wants 
and man needs is more than personal sal- 
vation from sin and its penalty. It is a 
fellowship of society of men and women 
and children upon earth and in heaven 
who do God’s will, who live toward God 
and toward one another in reverence, 
justice, love, temperance, merey. Men 
who have such an evangel have the evan- 
gelical mind. 

The. evangel changes minds not by 
destroying or diminishing the intellect, the 
will and the feelings, but by energizing 
them, giving them new power and diree- 
tion. It begets something in man that is 
strange and unnatural in him; it begets 
faith and home. But more than that—it 
begets love that gives itself completely 
and perpetually to realize the eternal pur- 
pose of God in men, the purpose that is 
contained in the evangel. 

Are there men who have had the evan- 
gelical mind? If so, who have they been? 
I should consider the man who wrote the 
23rd Psalm to have had the evangelical 
mind: “The Lord is my Shepherd”; and 
the author of the 46th Psalm: “God is our 
refuge and strength”; also, “For thus saith 
the high and lofty One that inhabiteth 
eternity, whose name is Holy; I dwell in 
the high and holy place, with him also that 
is of a contrite and humble spirit” (Isaiah 
57:15). Also, “Behold, the Lord Jehovah 
will come as a mighty one, and his arm 
will rule for him. ... He will feed his 
flock like a shepherd, he will gather the 
lambs in his arm and earry them in his 
bosom, and will gently lead those that have 
their young” (Isaiah 40:10-11). “What 
doth Jehovah require of thee, but to do 
justly and to love kindness and to walk 
humbly with thy God?” (Micah 6:8). 

In the New Testament he had the evan- 
gelical mind who preached’ the gospel of 
God, saying: “The time is fulfilled, and 
the kingdom of God is at hand; repent ye, 
and believe in the gospel.” Then he went 


word, and 


about doing good, preaching, teaching, 
healing all manner of disease. The man 
who wrote the 13th chapter of First 


Corinthians on love, and the 15th chapter, 

closing with the words, “Wherefore my 

beloved brethren, be ye steadfast, un- 
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movable, always abounding in the work of 


the Lord, for as-much as ye know that 
your labor is not in vain in the Lord,” he, 
too, had the evangelical mind. 

“And he is the propitiation for our 
sins; not for ours only, but, also, for the 
whole world,” says I John 1:2. And “Here- 
by know we love, because he laid down 
his life for us: and we ought to lay down 


our lives for the brethren” (I John 3:16). 
Thus we see that the evangelical mind is 
not only faith and hope that waits upon 
God; it is also love working for the same 
purpose for which Christ worked, that is, 
for the brethren; faith working in love 
with the patience of hope, if need be to 
the giving of the whole life. 
Vv 

The evangelical mind is the creation of 
the Spirit of God that was in the prophets, 
the Christ, the apostles, the body of be- 
lievers, the Chureh. It is above us and 
about us and within us. It is to the soul 
what the sun, the air, food and drink are 
to the body. In its power men live their 
lives victoriously though they are defeat- 
ed, hopefully though in despair, living 
though dying. “They are pressed on every 
side, yet not straitened, perplexed, yet 
not unto despair; pursued yet not for- 
saken; smitten down, yet not destroyed” 
(II Corinthians 4:8-11). 

And why this confidence in the midst 
of defeat? It does not come from men, 
from the eosmie process; but from definite 
knowledge of which Paul writes: “Know- 
ing that he that raised up the Lord Jesus 
shall raise us up also with Jesus and shall 
present us with you” (II Corinthians 4:14), 

Vi: 

Clearly men once had the evangelical 
mind—the prophets, Jesus, the apostles, 
the Reformers; and innumerable souls in 
every age who lived their lives in faith, 
hope and love. So there are many men 
and women today who have the evangeli- 
cal mind; yet there is a widespread sense 
of the loss of it. Nothing proves this 
more clearly than the emphasis of the 
Churches on evangelism. 

True, there are those who do not wish 
for its recovery; they regard it as out- 
lived and of little value for our time. 
Others do not realize that it is lost.. They 
live on the lower plane of legalism and 
dogmatism—Christianity of the Catholie 
or the Protéstant type. 

The question, however, How can it be 
recovered? indicates that there are those 
who feel its loss and desire its restora- 
tion. 


How is it lost? Primarily by a loss of 
the vision and faith of God who always 
works and speaks for man’s temporal and 
eternal welfare. It comes from a turning 
away from God to man and to matter. 

That, of course, involves the loss of the 
purpose of God as the motive of human 
life and action. In place of God’s purpose 
man’s purpose is put. Once God was in 
the center and man in the circumference; 
now man is in the center and God in the 
circumference. The result is a new way of 
living, a new way of striving for a goal 
different from the one set for men by God. 

To summarize: The evangelical mind is 
lost in the compromise of the Catholic 
mind that puts its trust in mediating in- 
stitutions, officials; sacramental guaran- 
tees, and legalistic performances or works. 
It is lost also in Protestant orthodoxy 
which is equivalent to Catholicism without 
the pope and the monk and the mass. It 
is lost in liberal rationalism which makes 
man the measure of all things and at best 
reduces Christianity to a philosophic or 
scientific theism. It is lost in mysticism 
which strives either by the way of self- 
abnegation or of self-stimulation to be 
filled with God and thus to live in the 
perpetual enjoyment of the heavenly pos- 
session. 

Indeed nothing is more difficult than to 
keep the evangelical mind and to live the 
evangelical life—to live it in all human 
relations in the home, the community, the 
market-place, the state, the school, among 
the nations. 

VII 

The evangelical mind can be recovered 
only by the recovery of the evangel and 
by its proclamation to men. Aye, there’s 
the rub! The Churehes in their general 
assemblies and conferences pass solemn 
resolutions urging ministers of congrega- 
tions to preach evangelical sermons. The 
Federal Council has a Commission on 
Evangelism. Theologians who once gloried 
in their liberalism are now doing penance 
and declaring that liberalism is bankrupt; 
that it has been reduced to a reductio ad 
absurdum in contemporary humanism. At 
last they have found the true way of sal- 
vation in something that they call the 
new realism, which assumes that there is 
a God, regardless of what men may think 
or wish Him to be; that this God is dis- 
ecoverable and definable; that there is sin 
which needs to be atoned for in one way 
or another—of course not in the way of 
Paul or of the Reformers, but in a new 


realistic way. Yes, there is even a future 
life which is supposed to be demonstrable. 
At last we can believe after we know 
what we believe has been rationally prov- 
ed. Just how the new realism differs from 
the old liberalism excepting in phraseol- 
ogy, it is somewhat difficult to grasp. 

When a man comes to the evangel of 
the evangelical mind he is faced by the 
fact of revelation, of a special revelation, 
of God’s direct address to man and a di- 
vine call to definite service, to the service 
of the eternal purpose. That call came 
to the prophets. It was issued by the 
Christ and the apostles, it is the message 
of the Church to the world today. When 
men respond to it in faith, and live in 
love and hope, then they have recovered 
the evangelical mind. Recovery means 
turning backward to go forward, as the 
Reformers did in the 16th century. They 
turned to the prophets and apostles and 
in their language heard the evangel to 
their age. We also must turn to the New 
Testament and translate the gospel into 
the language of our time and apply it to 
our condition. 

The recovery of the evangelical mind 
cannot come en masse; only through indi- 
viduals and the fellowship of individuals 
who have come under the power of the 
evangel. The state of men at present in 
all lands, the ever-present power of the 
Spirit working through the Word of God 
and the Church of God, men and women 
here and there waiting upon the Lord in 
prayer and meditation, striving for the 
true and the good as they see it, these 
are the conditions for the recovery of the 
evangelical mind. The evangel was always 


proclaimed with the greatest effect when 


men and nations were at their wits’ ends, 
when they knew not where to turn, when 
they had no other way to go than the 
way that led to God, their strength and 
refuge. 

Much that was lost with the evangel— 
the theory of Biblical infallibility, the 
theological setting, the ecclesiastical 
formulation, the emphasis on merely per- 
sonal salvation, the overflow of emotions— 
need not be restored. Much also that has 
been discovered and invented through 
science and economics need not be cast 
overboard; on the contrary it ought to be 
brought into the service of the evangel. 

But the evangel is always independent 
of man’s thinking and action. It. comes 
from God. It is catholic and constant, and 
will lay hold of the whole life of man and 
find its consummation in eternity. 


Facing the World Crisis with Christ 


WititiAM Rupp BARNHART 


I. The Disillusionment of a Naive Romantic Age 


Modernism is the child of the Age of 
Romanticism. The man of today was born 
out of a naive romantic age. Modern man 
was marked best by his optimism and his 
belief in evolution and progress. Evolu- 
tion characterized the past age as relativ- 
ity is characterizing this new era. 

Modern man had a naive-romantie view 
of history. Under the influence of Darwin 
and Herbert Spencer’s evolutionary philos- 
ophy he believed in automatic progress. 
Life was conceived to be like an escalator. 
He thought that if he did not disrupt civ- 
ilization it would be continually lifted to 
higher levels. 

Life has never consisted of easy inevit- 
able progress. Evolution was not just a 
series of gradual ascents. It oceurred by 
leaps and hounds, regressions and catas- 
trophes. Evolution contained a great deal 
more catastrophe than has usually been 
admitted. Life is not like a smoothly 
flowing stream. It leaps in rapids. It 
plunges over Gataracte. It has whirlpools 


and waterfalls. History has been catas- 
trophic. It has been voleanic. Life is 
full of crises from birth which is a crisis 
to death which is a crisis. The greatest 
gains of mankind have not been slowly 
evolved but have been born out of crises. 
Our religion developed out of the cata- 
clysms of Jewish history — out of the 
Exodus and Exile rather than out of the 
glory of Solomon’s reign. Our democracy 
was born out of the American and French 
revolutions. 

We in America were provincial in inter- 
preting all history in terms of the progress 
that we were able to make in a pioneer 
stage of development. Because our mid- 
dle class moved onward and upward during 
that period, we thought that all life would 
move that way—onward and upward for- 
ever. We believed in the American as- 
sumption of inevitable success. Only a 
few years ago we were so cocky that we 
would not allow anyone to eriticize us. 
We provincially minded Americans who 


interpreted all history in terms of our little 
pioneer period of progress overlooked the 
great amount of tragedy and catastrophe 
in history. As Sir Arthur Salter states in 
“Recovery,” “Human history thus far has 
been a succession of brief achievements of 
high civilization destroyed each in turn by 
destructive wars with their attendant train 
of impoverishment and anarchy.” 

is much more tragic and catastrophic than 
this naive romantic modern man realized. 


One of the most pathetic aspects of his- 
tory is that man usually dreams of the 
progress of his civilization to the very 
moment of its downfall. We believed in 
progress toward justice while injustice was 
making the depression inevitable. We be- 
lieved that the modern machine which con-— 
quered nature and made us wealthy would 
produce a Utopia while the machine w 
temporarily to enslave mankind. 
naive modern man did not foresee 
We dreamed of inevitable progress to 
very hour of our disillusionment. 


- 
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hypothesis is suggested for history that a 
civilization usually expresses itself most 
consistently and impressively at the mo- 
ment when its death is already declared. 
Many civilizations like many people make 
their grandest gesture at the moment of 
collapse. The medieval system was most 
consistently and elaborately expressed in 
the philosophy of Thomas Aquinas at the 
moment when disintegration was already 
taking place. Our economic system of sel- 
fish individualism reached its glory in 1929 
when social injustice had already spelled 
its doom. It is probably best and most 
proudly expressed in the Empire State 
building which may not be filled for dee- 
ades because at the moment that it was 
thrust upward, the financial foundation 
about it had begun to collapse. The Em- 
pire State building stands as a dark empty 
monument to a dying selfish system. It is 
a symbol of the proud vain glory of selfish 
modern man. It strikingly represents both 
the strength and weakness of our system 
of selfish individualism. It was its grand- 
est gesture made at the moment of col- 
lapse. This is pathetic. 

Modern man had a naive romantic view 
of economics. He believed that men would 
be justly rewarded according to their in- 
dustry and integrity. The little book “Oh 
Yeah” is deplorable proof of the naive 
optimism of our business and political 
leaders who prophesied “two cars in every 
garage.” 

This past age had a naive romantic view 
of love with its sentimental literature 
about getting married and living happily 
ever afterward. It overlooked the fact 
than man must not only yearn for happi- 
ness but earn it. Although the pendulum 
has swung too far to the false realism of 
the movies and the debunking literature 
of today, the truth lies somewhere in be- 
tween. 

Modern man had a naive romantic view 
of religion as expressed in the belief that 
“God’s in his heaven, all’s right with the 
world.” Evolution made His religion more 
optimistic. He reconciled the two by say- 
ing, “Some of us call it evolution, others 
call it God.” 
dom of God was just around the corner. 
His slogans were “The Evangelization of 
the World in our Generation,” “A Saloon- 
less Nation by 1920.” He believed that 
he was fighting a war to end war and to 
make the world safe for democracy. He 
sang, “Brighten the corner where you are,” 
and “Every cloud has a silver lining.” In- 
deed its was considered good taste to look 
only at the silver lining. There were many 
boy scouts in pulpits who preferred to be 
good scouts among their people and pro- 
claimed popular platitudes in striking con- 
trast to the penetrating insights of the 
prophets and Jesus. They re-echoed the 
cheap sentimentalities that gush from 
that rosy optimist of the radio, Cheerio. 

During the Jazz Age when man was 
dancing on the brink of a precipice there 
were religious crooners who crooned sweet 
lullabies to a dying jazz civilization. When 
the day of reckoning arrived modern man 
refused to face the fact that he had built 
his house upon the sand instead of upon 
a rock and thought that God somehow 
would take care of him in spite of his 
folly. He presumptuously asserted that 
depressions lasted only a few years, over- 
looking the fact that there was once a 
depression that lasted four hundred years 
known as the Dark Age. 


He worshiped St. Pollyanna and said, 
“Everything will come out all right” rather 
than St. Paul who declared, “The wages of 
sin is death.” God never promised that 
everything will come out all right. God 
promised, “Whatsoever a man soweth, that 
shall he also reap.” Life is both more 
tragic and more glorious than modern man 
realized, Jesus gives us insight into the 
heighth and depth of life. 

Sentimentalism became a synonym for 
romanticism. A sentimentalist is an ideal- 
ist who does not realize the price that 
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He believed that the King- 


Gay RCH 


must be paid to achieve his ideals. Unless 
spiritual idealism is followed by spiritual 
realism it results in sentimentalism. 

Modern man had a naive romantic view 
of human nature. He inherited this optim- 
istie conception from Rousseau and the 
Age of Romanticism and the Age of En- 
lightenment and Reason. He believed in 
the reasonableness and goodness of man. 
He expected that with a little more edu- 
cation and religion man would build a 
Kingdom of God on earth. 

The greatest contribution of modern 
man was his scientific mastery over na- 
ture. Scientific progress produced greater 
changes in the external world from the 
time of his grandfather than occurred he- 
tween the age of his grandfather and that 
of Aristotle, or in the last 100 years than 


JESUS AT THE DOOR 


Footsteps of the Master! Did you 
say you heard 
Him stepping on the threshold of 
your heart? 
Think you not that He shall thus 
impart 
His gracious, tender, loving, saving, 
hopeful Word 
Of Life eternal, since you say you 
know 
To Him alone the unredeemed may 
go! 


Then why not open wide the door? 
Why must He stand 
Outside to meet the coming even- 
tide, 
When shadows of the night begin 
to glide 
Across the sky and every hamlet of 
the land, 
Where eager eyes would gladly see 
The smiling Face of Him from 
Galilee. 


You say you heard Him knocking at 
your bolted door, 
You say you heard Him pleading 
then and there: 
“Oh, sin-worn soul, will you not 
let Me share 
The loads that make you so unhappy 
all the more, 
While you attempt it on your 
weary way 
To bear the tasks of life’s long 
dreary day!” 


Oh, why not heed the Voice that 
calls you sweetly still, 
“Behold, I stand without and 
knock—and lo, 
The door is barred against My 
plea—and so, 
I cannot come and sup with you, 
nor can I fill 
Your soul with Food which is the 
Bread I AM, 
The MEAT that forms the Ban- 
quet of the LAMB!” 


—The Rev. Wm. Francis Berger 


in the previous 2500 years. Unfortunately 
he confused the bigness of his material 
creations with his own greatness. He 
thought that a big house and a big car 
proved that he was a big man. He glori- 
fied himself as self-sufficient. He lustily 
bellowed what Mathew Arnold called “the 
American rhapsody of self-praise.” He 
did not realize that he was suffering from 
a form of elephantiasis with a monstrous 
development of his body and a dwarfing 
of his soul. “He burned incense to him- 
self and his own countenance was hidden 
from him in the smoke.” It is unnecessary 
to repeat the flood of statistics that show 
how he confused greatness with a power- 
ful body. As Thomas Huxley said about 
America in an address before the Johns 
Hopkins University in 1876, “I cannot say 
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that I am in the slightest degree impress 
ed by your bigness or your material re 
sources as such. Size is not grandeur, and 
territory does not make a nation. The 
great issue about which hangs a true su 
blimity and the terror of overhanging fate 
is what are you going to do with all these 
things?” Modern man possessed greater 
power and wealth than any man. What 
has he produced with them? Although he 
has contributed many values, there are 
three outstanding productions most fre- 
quently noted. First, modern science uni- 
fied the world, but instead of creating a 
world brotherhood he produced a_ world 
war. Second, for the first time in human 
history man could have produced more ma- 
terial things than he needed. He held 
within his hand the power to banish pov- 
erty forever and to usher in an age of 
plenty. The promised land lay before him. 
The Kingdom of God was at hand. He, 
nevertheless, produced the depression. 
Third, he had opportunities to develop the 
highest culture in the history of man. He 
created modern jazz. As Walter Horton 
has astutely analyzed it, “Jazz is the per- 
fect symbol of our mood: raucous ribaldry 
on the surface, with a deep undercurrent 
of the blues, syncopated to conceal the 
heartbreak, blaring loud dissonant defi- 
ance at all who would presume to question 
the genuineness of its hilarity.” Jazz is 
a symptom of a sick society. 

For twenty years the old leadership has 
tragically and criminally failed. It has all 
but brought the world to ruin. The new 
generation is beginning to realize that it 
has been betrayed. Youth are asking, 
“What right has the older generation to 
ask us to accept its standards when it 
has produced the world war, the depression 
and jazz?” They are saying, “Why 
should adults expect us to pattern after 
them when they have given us a world 
largely controlled by bandits and rac- 
keteers; an economic system almost mor- 
ally and financially bankrupt and a pagan 
nationalism that periodically must baptize 
itself in blood?” Life must ask of youth 
that it salvage a chaotic and wrecked civ- 
ilization. Youth is confronted with the 
biggest repair job in history. They must 
not be like the spies of Israel who beheld 
the promised land but believed that they 
were too weak to possess it. If youth 
fails us western civilization may yet have 
a rendezvous with death. 

We are now living in a day which sees 
the final destruction of that illusion of 
inevitable progress which Herbert Spencer 
and the Victorian evolutionists and the 
naive Romanticists fastened upon this 
past age. 

Modern man’s power and wealth could 
have made him a happy son of God. In- 
stead it produced at the one extreme the 
typical American business man—boastful, 
superficial, insecure and unhappy, and at 
the other extreme millions of men who are 
symbols of misery and despair. Only now 
the incense of self-glorification which mod- 
ern man has been burning at his altar to 
himself is slowly vanishing. He is begin- 
ning to see himself as he really is. The 
mirror is reflecting a weak, stupid and 
sinful expression. The shock of the dis- 
illusionment is driving some men to an 
extreme reaction. They feel themselves 
lost in a maelstrom of misery. Nowhere 
do they feel solid ground under-foot. They 
believe that they are living on voleanic 
ground that may have an eruption almost 
anywhere. A spirit of defeat and death 
has seized them. 


What message has Christianity to offer 
to the man of today as he stands bitterly 
disillusioned and pitifully bewildered? 

Jesus came that men might have life 
and have it more abundantly. His ethical 
principles reveal our transgressions and 
show us the way of salvation. 

Jesus says, “He that loseth his life for 
My sake shall find it.” We have been say- 
ing, “Look out for yourself. Look out for 
number one. If you don’t look out for 
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yourself no one else will. Seek to save 
your own life.” Jesus says, “Whosoever 
shall seek to save his life shall lose it.” 

Reinhold Niebuhr asserts that man is 
selfish for two major reasons. First, he 
lacks the reason to understand the inter- 
ests of others as well as he does his own— 
psychologically he cannot appreciate the 
interests of others as intensely as he can 
his own. Second, he lacks the moral good- 
will to champion the interests of others as 
strongly as he will his own. The selfish- 
ness of a social group increases according 
to its size and detachment from other 
groups. Nevertheless, man is not doomed 
to selfishness. He can make a great effort 
to subordinate his interests to the interests 
of others, 

Orthodox religion is nearer the truth in 
its conception of man’s selfishness than 
liberal religion. Religion was influenced 
by the Age of Reason and too easily ac- 
cepted its belief in the goodness and rea- 
sonableness of man. Reason is the servant 
of passion and prejudice more often than 
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it is their master. Reason sharpens the 
sword of selfishness. Education helps us 
to rationalize our privileges, to give bet- 
ter reasons for them. Thought is often a 
brilliant process of justifying our selfish- 
ness. Power is corrupting to most people. 
Few men are ethical enough to use it un- 
selfishly. Most people rationalize their 
selfish use of power. 

We now know that unless we soon live 
together as brothers we shall not live at 
all. The optimistic liberal believes that 
if men know that, they will live as 
brothers. However, they may not be that 
reasonable and good. They may rebel 
again and again against God’s laws as 
men and civilizations have done repeated- 
ly in the past and destroyed themselves. 
We know that disarmament should take 
place and yet armaments increase. We 
know that tariffs should be lowered and 
yet tariffs rise because of the selfishness 
of privileged groups. We know that we 
should have a fairer distribution of wealth 
but we make little progress toward achiev- 
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ing it. It will take much more than NRA 
parades and promises to curb the selfish- 
ness and greed of man. The letters NRA 
appropriately signify this Naive Romantic 
Age. History shows that no privileged 
class has as yet given up its privileges 
willingly. Most men cannot think straight 
about our present situation because of the 
stake that they have in it. 


St. Paul had a much deeper insight into 
human nature when he declared, “The 
good that I would I do not. The evil that 
I would not that I do. . . O wretched 
man that I am, who shall deliver me from 
... this death?” That accurately describes 
the plight of modern man. The good that 
we would do—decreasing armaments, low- 
ering tariffs, distributing wealth fairly, we 
do not do. The evil that we would not do 
—inereasing armaments, raising tariffs, 
permitting poverty in the midst of plenty, 
we do. O wretched men that we are, who 
shall deliver us from this death? 


(To Be Continued Next Week) 


(An Address, April 29, before the Reformed Church School, Easton, Pa.) 


God has revealed Himself to us in at 
least three different ways: He has made 
revelation of Himself in our Bible, in 
the person of Jesus Christ, and His great 
revelation to us through Nature. Nature 
has been called the Wonder Book of God, 
and anyone who only looks may read. The 
heavens declare the glory of God. The 
blue skies of day, with flaming sun, and 
many colored cloud, are eloquent of Him, 
while the darker skies of night, with moon 
and stars, give nightly testimony of the 
great Power behind them. “The heavens 
declare the glory of God; and the firma- 
ment sheweth His handiwork. Day unto 
day uttereth speech and night unto night 
sheweth knowledge”—the Psalmist looked 
out on Nature and saw God revealing Him- 
self to men. 

Nature is NOT God, as some people 
would have you believe, but God is re- 
vealed in Nature. He stands back of it 
as the great Creator. What BLIND force 
could act so intelligently, so generously, 
so lovingly, to men? WHO could do it 
but God? Nature could not have existed 
without God back of it as the Great 
Cause. We speak of NATURAL LAWS, 
but they are only laws which God has 
made to control the natural world. 

Nature tells us of God as a Creator 
interested in His children. It is IMPOS- 
SIBLE to imagine that the world as we 
see it these beautiful spring days just 
HAPPENED, or suddenly emerged out of 
nothing, 


Nature shows us one of God’s great mys- 
teries—the miracle of LIFE, of GROWTH. 
In these April days you hold in your hand 
a tiny, brown seed. It is dry and hard, 
and apparently as lifeless as a pebble. 
You drop it in the soil and go about your 
duties. You sleep and you rise. You 
think nothing more about the little seed. 
But God apparently is thinking about it, 
for something happens to it. In a week 
or ten days something pushes its way up 
through the brown earth. Very small and 
insignificant is that sprout of green—just 
accidentally stepping on it would kill it 
forever!—but that little green shoot econ- 
tains within itself the miracle of life and 
growth. And yet we meet poor, unseeing 
people who say they have never seen a 
miracle! Why, the springtime is full of 
miracles! 


Nature obeys the laws of God and the 
little seed grows into the beautiful flower 
that God has intended for it. Now, it’s 
wonderful to know that if we, too, obeyed 
the laws of God as perfectly as nature 


“GO YER” 


(Lines read at the Foreign Mission 
Day Service in Trinty Church, Tel- 
ford, Pa., Rev. G. W. Spotts, pastor.) 


“Go ye ... our Savior’s challenge 


has re-echoed 
Down nineteen centuries—through 
weal and woe,— 
Paul heard, and fearing not men’s 
plots or shipwreck, 
Followed the gleam, while telling 
others “Go.” 


Carey and Livingstone, and Doctor 
Hoy and others 
Whose names we loved and honor- 
ed in the past, 
Have builded with their life-blood, 
holy temples, 
In hearts of heathen men, mid 
countries vast. 
> 
And still our youth that call divine 
are heeding, 
With hearts on fire to help Christ 
set men free,— 
And still they wait for Christian 
folk to hear them, 
Pleading in vain the offer old, 
“Send me!” 


O Church of Christ, while He says 
“Go,” we’re calling 
Our tried and true from foreign 
fields—“Come back,” 
We have no longer faith in His own 
promise— 
“If ye believe, there’s nothing ye 
shall lack.” 


His are “the cattle on a thousand 
hills,” 
No longer let us say, “We can’t 
afford.” 
Our missionaries wait — be this our 
answer, 
“We'll find the way to send them 
back, dear Lord.” 


—Ethel Hosking. 
Telford, Pa. 


does, then we, too, would grow into the 
beautiful personalities that God has in- 


_tended that we should. For you see we, 


too, have the great gift of life and the 


capacity for growing. Our proud distine- 
tion is that we can grow—BUT INTO 
WHAT? Into ANGELS or... ? It is 
given to us that we may grow more and 
more into the likeness of our Creator. 
A BEGGAR may share this gift—a KING 
can inherit nothing greater. 

St. Paul tells us that “God shall supply 
all your need.” And He does. There is 
something in the soil, in the rain, and in 
the sunshine that gives to each plant and 
to each tree exactly what it needs. Na- 
ture makes NO mistakes. You will find 
no figs on thorns, no grapes on thistles. 
The potato grows below ground, the to- 
mato above. Beets and radishes grow 
side by side, lettuce and cabbage like- 
wise. They are all in the same soil, but 
the beet doesn’t appropriate the flavor of 
the radish, nor does the lettuce take that 
of the cabbage. The common soil beneath 
us, the air we breathe, the sun which 
shines. upon our earth—they comprise 
God’s laboratory, which gives each vege- 
table its own flavor, each flower its own 
special color and fragrance. More than 
that, it even differentiates between the 
flavors of plants and trees of the SAME 
KIND that grow side by side. The Bald- 
win apple tree selects its own flavor from 
the soil, and the Bartlett pear makes its 
own choice. Neither EVER makes a mis- 
take. : 


I stand amazed at Nature’s infinite vari- 
ety. Her productiveness is beyond com- 
prehension. She will eover every inch of © 
soil with SOMETHING. If a man does 
not raise useful crops, she will grow weeds. 
The very fence posts and stones she will 
cover with vines. That dull looking field 
which utters no sound, even when a plow- 
share breaks through it, is the busiest of © 
workshops. We cannot hear the work- 
men, but they are busy night and day. 
And in the glory of the autumn, if not 
before, we shall eat of the fruit of their 
labors, so generously given. 

Someone has said that GOD sows for 
birds and spins the lilies. Many of the 
animals and insects fill their little store- 
houses and make provision for the future. 
The birds do NOT, but they do a STILL 
more wonderful thing—they migrate 


where their food is to be found. By doing : 


so they live in a continual summer | 
autumn. 
gift of God! Who else could have taugh 
the bee his geometry—that a straight li 
is the shortest distance between 
points, who else could have tang! 
spider her wonderful patterns, the 
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Animal instinet is SURELY a 


_lily grows. 


of friends. 
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how to build his dam, the birds how to 
construct their nests? 

There is perfect BEAUTY in Nature. 
No detail is forgotten. Whether God is 
making starry worlds that shine in our 
night, or forming the butterfly’s wing, or 
painting the color in a peacock’s feather 
—the beauty He creates is equally perfect. 
We must realize seriously that beauty is 
rooted in God. As we stand enraptured 
before a purple mountain, waving fields 
of grain, the blue and restless ocean, or a 
flaming and colorful sunset, something hap- 
pens within us. Something pulls us out 
of the littleness and narrowness of our 
starved surroundings. Something draws 
us irresistibly into the presence of the 
Creator of this universe of beauty. THIS 
Is ONE REASON WHY OUR 
CHURCHES MUST BE MADE AS 
BEAUTIFUL AS POSSIBLE. IF THE 
CHURCH IS TO LIFT MEN INTO THE 
PRESENCE OF GOD IT MUST BE AS 
BEAUTIFUL AS NATURE—BEAUTI- 
FUL IN, APPEARANCE, BEAUTIFUL 
IN ITS MUSIC AND SINGING, BEAU- 
TIFUL IN ITS WORSHIP SERVICE. 

In Nature we see God as the great 
Artist. No human can tell you how the 
No one ean tell you why out 
of the same soil may come a rose and a 
violet. How does Nature produce the end- 
less variety of form, of fragrance, of 
color? How does’ gravity work—that 
which holds planets and stars and suns in 
their places? How does Nature generate 
electricity, the great power that is ever 
ready to light, heat, and carry, and which 
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gives us the wonders of the radio and 
velevision? How does Nature combine the 
seven colors in the rays of the sun, and 


then separate them in the rainbow? The 
same sun-rays contain heat, light, and 
energy. Out of these rays come also the 


chemical forces which produce such mys- 
terious and useful transformations. There 
are mysterious X-rays which enable us to 
look through solid bodies. There are vi- 
olet and infra-red rays that contain mystic 
healing powers. 

But best of all, back of all the mani- 
festations of Nature is the GOODNESS 
OF GOD. Long before the days of Jesus 
on this earth, Plato wrote: “Let me tell 
you, then, why the Creator made the uni- 
verse. He was GOOD, and desired that 
all things should be as like Himself as 
possible.” That is simply what the first 
chapter of Genesis says. In spite of men’s 
sins which have darkened our days, in 
spite of the insanity of our hatred, our 
jealousy, our selfishness, and the greed 
which has spoiled so much of God’s beau- 
tiful world, this is still a wonderful world 
in which to live. 

But it is impossible to rest satisfied in 
just seeing God at work in Nature. We 
must not only feel the invisible life that 
moves over all the earth at Springtime. 
We must realize that God, our Father, is 
intensely interested in each one of us per- 
sonally. We ought to let these spring 
days teach us a never-to-be-forgotten les- 
son. God did not make this world and 
then retire disinterestedly to a _ far-off 
throne! God is NOT dead—He is ALIVE 
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and at work in the world and trying des 
perately to get in touch with men. Let’s 
take a new grip on life and take our stand 
with the Galilean fishermen: “Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the LIVING GOD!” 
Let us too appropriate some of that un- 
limited Power that comes with the thought 


“HE LIVES”. 


In the face of our beautiful Nature, 
Jesus somehow couldn’t understand the 


dullness of men’s minds. St. Mark’s Book 
tells us of an instance when Jesus asked 
His followers: “Why do you argue? Do 
you not SEE, do you not UNDERSTAND, 
even YET? Are you STILL DULL OF 
HEART? You have EYES, do you not 
SEE? You have EARS, do you not 
HEAR? And do you not REMEMBER?” 
I also recall the affair of the storm when 
the disciples in their anxiety woke Jesus 
who was asleep in the boat. Jesus could 
not understand their fear, WHOSE SEA 
Is IT? WHOSE WIND IS IT? WHOSE 
CHILDREN ARE YOU? CANNOT YOU 
TRUST YOUR FATHER TO CONTROL 
HIS WIND AND HIS SEA? 

Let’s lift our eyes from our own small 
affairs and let them rest upon the great 
outdoors, and see GOD; and let’s close our 
ears to life’s petty gossip, and open 
them to hear Jesus saying to us again: 
“Behold the birds of the heayven—your 
heavenly Father feedeth them, Are YE 
not of much more value than THEY? 
Consider the lilies of the field, how they 
GROW. If God doth so clothe the grass 
of the field, shall He not much more clothe 
YOU, O YE.OF LITTLE FAITH?” 
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SPRING MEETINGS OF CLASSES 
1935 
FEBRUARY 24 


Gettysburg—Emmanuel, Rey. E. F. Hoff- 
- meier, D.D., 210 Broadway, Hanover, Pa. 


TIME AND PLACE OF MEETING 
The annual meeting of the Synod of the 
Northwest will be held in Zion Church at 
Sheboygan, Wis., beginning Sept. 3, 1935, 
7.30. FP. Me 
Josias Friedli, President, 
E. G. Krampe, Stated Clerk. 


BOWLING GREEN ACADEMY 


It’s a great thing to have an abundance 
We have quite a number of 
them, and they send us greetings at least 
onee a year. Here are two that came to 
us during the past week. “A Friend” in 
Frederick, Md., $2.50 and “A Friend” in 
Columbus, O., $2, all for the Bowling Green 
Academy salary fund. Total to date, $329. 
Please make all cheeks payable to Dr. Paul 
S. Leinbach, 1505 Race St. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Rev. George Longaker, D.D., from 
Miamisburg, Ohio, to 861 Wooster Ave., 
Akron, Ohio. 


The first reports for Foreign 


Mission Day are most encouraging. 


From 172 congregations came reports 
of offerings amounting to $16,263. 


Bulletin from First Church, Canton, O., 
Rev. Dr. R. W. Blemker, pastor, reported of- 
fering of over $200 on Foreign Mission Day. 
East Ohio Classis met Feb. 18 and 19 in 
Paris, O., First Church being represented 
by the pastor and Elder Trachsel. 

Some of the men of Trinity Church, Can- 
ton, O., presented Dr. H. Nevin Kerst, their 
pastor, with a 1935 Dodge touring sedan 
as a New Year’s gift. Needless to say, the 
pastor is very happy over this and is heart- 
ily grateful. 

In Zion Church, N. Canton, O., Dr. Mel- 
vin E. Beck, pastor, reported to Classis 740 
members. During 1984, 709 communed, 
average S. S. attendance was 629, 75% of 
the Apportionment was paid and about 
$1,000 given to other denominational 
benevolences. During the year there were 
60 new members received. 

Allegheny Classis met in St. Luke’s 
Church, Braddock, Pa., Rev. John A. Bor- 
ger, D.D., pastor, on Feb. 5. The Mission 
Cirele provided very enjoyable meals and 
the entire meeting rejoiced in reports of 
inereased membership, for the first time in 
several years. St. Luke’s Brotherhood will 
hold a Sauer Kraut and Pork Supper on 
Feb. 28. 

Emmanuel Church, Allentown, Pa., Rev. 
Willis D. Mathias, pastor, reported a very 
fine annual meeting of the congregation 
on Jan. 8 at which encouraging reports 
were given. The Church is sponsoring the 
13th Stewardship Essay and Poster Con- 
test which ends Mar. 17. Valuable awards 
are offered for the best entries. A Camp 
Mensch Mill Rally will be held in Zion 
Church, Lehighton, at 7 P. M., Feb. 22. 


Dr. F. H. Diehm, pastor of Emanuel 
Church, Rochester, N. Y., reported that 
during 1934 he officiated at 15 weddings, 
13 baptisms and 24 funerals. Average at- 
tendance at Chureh School for 1934 was 


IN THE CROSS OF CHRIST I GLORY 
(Memory Hymn for March) 


In the cross of Christ I glory, 
Tow’ring o’er the wrecks of time; 
All the light of sacred story 
Gathers ’round its head sublime. 


When the woes of life o’ertake me, 
Hopes deceive, and fears annoy, 

Never shall the cross forsake me: 
Lo! it glows with peace and joy. 


When the sun of bliss is beaming 
Light and love upon my way, 

From the cross the radiance streaming. 
Adds new lustre to the day. 


Bane and blessing, pain and pleasure, 
By the cross are sanctified; 

Peace is there that knows no measure, 
Joys that through all time abide. 


In the cross of Christ I glory. 
Tow’ring o’er the wrecks of time; 
All the light of sacred story . 

Gathers ’round its head sublime. 


—Sir John Bowring, 1825 
—Ithamar Conkey, 1847 


123 and average for morning worship was 
168. Apportionment was paid in full and 
total disbursements for benevolences was 
$1,371.24. 


3ulletin from Grace Church, Jeanette, 
Pa., Rev. Ralph 8S. Weiler, pastor, states 
that Foreign Mission Offering Feb. 10, was 
$114, making total paid on $500 pledge of 
$268. First Lenten service will be held 
Mar. 6. Special endeavor is being made 
to have large congregations during Lenten 
season and to make this time one of great- 
er blessing through prayer. Members are 
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receiving “The Fellowship of Prayer” and 
are urged to use it daily in the family. 


In issue of Feb. 14, the “Messenger” an- 
nounced that Rev. Dr. Karl Heim, Profes- 
sor of Theology at Tubingen, would lecture 
at our Theological Seminary, Lancaster, on 
the theme, “The Relation of Church and 
State in Germany” on Wed., Feb. 20, at 


3 P. M. Arrangement was subsequently 
made that a first lecture would be on 
Wed., Feb. 20, 11-12 A. M. on the subject 


“Sin and Atonement” and the second lec- 
ture on Feb. 20, 3-4 P. M. on the subject 
“The Resurrection.” 


Some interesting facts from report to 
Washington-Baltimore Classis of Grace 
Church, Washington, D. C., Rev. Dr. Henry 
H. Ranek, pastor, were the membership of 
480, 20 received during 1934; 341 mem- 
bers of S. S. in all departments; $6,093 
spent for congregational purposes, $2,982 
to benevolences, making total raised and 
given for benevolence during present pas- 
torate, $73,520. There are 11 Church 
building funds, and Apportionment is again 
paid in full. 


Rey. Ralph E. Hartman, minister of 
Grace Church, Frederick, Md., tells his peo- 
ple in the Church bulletin that the evening 
services have not been discontinued. He 
says: “Judging by the absence of so many 
of our officials and members at the last 
few evening services, it looks as if the 
impression might be abroad we have dis- 
continued holding evening services... . 
Whether they ought to be discontinued or 
not, when so poorly supported, is another 
question.” 


Rey. William G. Weiss, pastor of Carmel 
Church, Philadelphia, Pa., observed Lin- 
coln’s birthday in his Church on Feb. 17, 
at which time he spoke to a large audi- 
ence on the subject “The Christian Faith 
of Lincoln.” On Feb. 24 at 7.30, Rev. 
August Klingner will speak at the evening 
service on the subject of Washington. 
Philadelphia German Classis met in Car- 
mel Church on Feb. 12 and 13. These meet- 
ings were very well attended and Rey. 
Mr. Weiss was elected president for the 
year. 


St. Peter’s Church, Lancaster, Pa., was 
the scene of a beautiful wedding Feb. 2, 
when Miss Pauline Hinkle of Lancaster be- 
came the bride of Rev. Archie C. Rohr- 
baugh, pastor of Ringtown Charge. Mrs. 
Rohrbaugh was a member of St. Peter’s 
Chureh and a teacher in the Lancaster city 
schools. She was attended by Miss Mary 
Burkholder and Miss Ada Lobach as 
bridesmaids. Mr. Nevin Rohrbaugh was 
best man and Messrs. John Carl and Irvin 
Rudisill ushers. The ceremony was per- 
formed by Rey. Lee J. Gable, Dallastown, 
Pa., brother-in-law of the bride. 


‘Christmas services in Dallastown Charge 
were fitting and well attended. Christmas 
caroling was introduced for the first time. 
The Tuxis Society, made up of young peo- 
ple of St. Paul’s and St. John’s (Blymire’s) 
Churches sponsored the caroling and about 
50 people sang 
after a midnight service. Reports prepar- 
ed at the close of 1934 revealed 23 mem- 
bers received into the charge during the 
year, making net gain of 16. A Spiritual 
Rally in St. Paul’s Church is being planned 
for Feb. 25, closing with an afternoon 
service on Mar. 3. Rey. Allan S. Meck, 
D.D., of York, will preach the sermons and 
Mr. H. A. Bailey, York, will have charge 
of the music. 


It was the pleasure of Immanuel Church, 
Indianapolis, Ind., Rev. H. F. Weckmueller, 
pastor, to have Rev. William H. Lahr of 
our Mission House College and Seminary, 
speak at morning service Feb. 17. On 
Feb. 24, Miss Carrie Kerschner, Ex. See. 
of W. M.-S. of General Synod, will speak 
at First Church in the afternoon. Im- 
manuel congregation is invited to this 
service which will take place at 3 P. M. 
Representatives of this Church are invited 


throughout Dallastown ° 
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to attend annual Young People’s Confer- 
ence, sponsored by Marion Co. Council of 
Religious Education at Second Church on 
Feb. 22, 28 and 24. The Council is pro- 
moting a Standard Leadership Training 
Class to be held at First Evangelical 
Church, Feb. 25, 27, Mar. 1, 4, 6 and 8. 
Church School Workers are invited to en- 
roll, 

A letter sent to the members of Trinity 
Chureh, Telford, Pa., by the committee 
appointed by the Consistory, read in part 
as follows: “We are asking you to take 
part in this program by giving time and 
prayer that this day will be a step toward 
liquidating the indebtedness of the Board 
of Foreign Missions. It is a hard task, 
especially now; but it is not an impossible 
task. First, pray much and heartily about 
this cause, and then secondly, support it 
financially with all that you can. For the 
entire week, beginning Feb. 3, we as a 
committee, along with the pastor, have 
agreed that each day at 11 o’clock, wher- 
ever we are, or whatever we have to do, 
we will spend a few moments in prayer for 
this work. Will you please join with us?” 
What better preparation could be made for 
such a service! 

During the fall and at Christmas time, 
the Kreutz Creek Charge, York Co., Pa., 
Rey. Walter E. Garrett, pastor, there were 
generous gifts to the Hoffman Orphanage 
which included 38 bushels white potatoes, 
1 bushel sweet potatoes, 6 pumpkins, 8 
quarts fruit, $5 in cash and 90 pounds of 
dressed turkey for the Christmas dinner. 
Later Christmas offerings totaled $136.94. 
Classical Apportionment was paid in full, 
an average of $3 a person for the year. 
Special Evangelistic services were held 
Jan. 14—27 under leadership of Dr. Rufus 
C. Zartman, Supt. of Evangelism of the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church. The 
attendance was gratifying in spite of 
severe weather, and the music was a strik- 
ing feature. The pastor will preach a 
special series of Lenten sermons each Sun- 
day, beginning Mar. 10. 


Zion Charge, Blain, Pa., Rev. Frank K. 
Bostian, pastor, reports all 4 of the con- 
gregations closed 1934 in commendable 
condition; Trinity Church overpaid its 
Apportionment; 3 Churches are beginning 
the new year with favorable balances in 
the treasury and all of them are deter- 
mined to make a sincere effort to pay all 
the Apportionments in full this year. Dur- 
ing the ‘Christmas season, liberal offerings 
were sent to Hoffman Orphanage. Publi- 
cation of a Church bulletin for the charge 
began with the first Sunday in 1935. It 
will be printed regularly by the pastor and 
will contain Church announcements and 
items of interest for the whole charge. At 
Iekesburg Church a Leadership Training 
Class of 31 members is finding the study 
of “Discovering Jesus,’ by Weston, inspir- 
ing and helpful. Holy Communion services 
were held in Jan., with more members 
communing than had done so for several 
years. Foreign Mission Day is being ob- 
served. Zion S. 8., Blain, with only 108 
members present, contributed a special of- 
fering of $25.20 for the debt of Board of 
Foreign Missions; the other schools are 
trying to do as well. 


Bethany Church, Cuyahoga Falls, O., 
Rev. J. Theodore Bucher, 8.T.M., pastor, 
celebrated mid-winter Holy Communion 
Jan. 27 at which time there was 1 baptism 
and 3 new members received. The men of 
Bethany had a sauer kraut supper for 
themselves and did their own cooking, bak- 


A PRACTICAL SLOGAN 


A “Messenger” Endowment is an 
endowment for the benefit of every 
Board, agency and institution of the 
Reformed Church. 


—Now and Then. 
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ing and serving. They spent the rest of 
the evening around Attorney J. A. Thierry 
in a conference on “The Law of Our Land.” 
Special offering for Foreign Missions was 
received Feb. 10 which service was attend- 
ed by cubs and scout troops of Bethany. 
At this service, the pastor spoke on 
“Answering the Call of God.” On Feb. 17, 
he spoke on the Ohio Pastors’ Convention 
which he had attended in Columbus 
through the kindness of a member of the 
Church, 


The birthday of the Great Emancipator 
occasioned a busy day for Dr. Paul J. 
Dundore, pastor of Zion’s Church. Before 
the Penn High assembly, Dr. Dundore 
spoke on the youth’s phase of Abraham 
Lincoln’s life, while later, at the Thiel 
College chapel period and at the noonday 
luncheon gathering of Greenville Rotary, 
his address covered the period from Spring- 
field through his presidency and assassina- 
tion. The speaker is well acquainted with 
his subject, having made an exhaustive 
study of Lincoln’s life, as any of his listen- 
ers may willingly testify. He is scheduled 
to give another address on Lincoln at the 
local M. EK. Church on the evening of Feb. 
26 on the subject “The Love Affairs of 
Abraham Lincoln.” 


A letter from Rey. Dr. Paul J. Dundore, 
of Zion’s Church, Greenville, Pa., to the 
Secretary of the Board of Foreign 
Missions contains this very interesting 
news: “The contribution of Zion’s eon- 
gregation towards the foreign mission- 
ary debt will be approximately $1,000.” 
One of the most gracious and _ sig- 
nificant things that has happened in 
connection with the observance of Foreign 
Mission Day is the fact that the Secretary 
of the Board of Foreign Missions has re- 
ceived from Rev. J. J. Braun, Executive 
Secretary of the Board of Home Missions 
of the Evangelical Synod of North Amer- 
ica, the following little note which is self- 
explanatory: “The Webster Groves Evan- 
gelical Sunday School requested me to for- 
ward the enclosed check for $10 to you as 
part of their Christmas White Gifts for 
the Foreign Mission work of the Reformed 
portion of our Church.” 


Clarion Classis met in St. Peter’s Church 
of Punxsutawney, Monday, Feb. 11, at 7.30 
P. M. The retiring president, Rev. Fred 
E. Luchs, preached the opening sermon. 
He asked this question, quoted from the 
“Christian Century”: “Will the Chureh of 
Jesus Christ come straggling in to the new 
society like a camp follower after the bat- 
tle has been fought, or will it lead and 
prepare a divinely ordained place for the 
new social order?” After the celebration 
of the Lord’s Supper, the following officers 
were elected: Rey. H. L. Logsdon, of Du- 
Bois, was elected president; J. B. Irvin, 
vice president; Rev. W. F. Ginder, stated 
clerk, and Rey. J. J. Gilbert, treasurer. 
There are about 30 delegates attending the 
sessions. On Tuesday the sessions opened 
at 9 A. M. Rev. H. L. Logsdon spoke on 
“Repentance.” In the afternoon Rey. J. J. 
Gilbert addressed Classis on “The Vision 
of the Task.” Every charge of Classis was 
represented by the pastor and lay dele- 
gates. Reports were made by these dele- 
gates. ~The treasurer’s report showed the 
benevolent offerings were a thousand more 
during 1934 than 1933. Last evening Rey. 
C. L. Schmidt of Ridgway, challenged the 
delegates to “Loyalty to the Cause.” Clas- 
sis adjourned Feb. 13 at noon. 


YOUNG PEOPLE RALLY 


A very interesting and enjoyable rally 
of the young people of Maryland Classis 
was held at the Walkersville H. 8S. under 
the auspices of the Young People’s Society | 
of Glade Church, Rev. Nelson C. Brown, 
pastor. This was the 3rd of a series spon- _ 


sored by the Maryland Classical Commit- or 


tee on Christian Education for the purpose — 
of promoting the Potomae Synod Leader- 
ship Training Camp at Hancock. The ra 
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was largely attended by about 70 young 
people, representing 7 congregations of 
Maryland Classis. Dinner was served at 
5.30 in the H. 8. auditorium after which 
were held a series of songs and stunts. 
Following this, the entire group retired 
to the Glade Church where they joined in 
a vesper service at 7.30. Rev. John S. 
Adam, of Christ Church, Middletown, 
brought the message on the theme, “Youth 
Building a New World.” <A 9 o’clock the 
group reassembled at the school audi- 
torium, at which time Rev. Miles Reifsny- 
der, director of Camp Hancock, presented 
plans for the camp next summer from July 
22 to Aug. 2. Moving pictures of last 
year’s camp were shown, games were play- 
ed in a fellowship hour from 9.45 to 10.30 
after which time taps were sung. 


SPRING MEETING CARLISLE CLASSIS 


Carlisle Classis met in annual spring ses- 
sion in Trinity Church, New Bloomfield, 
Pa., Feb. 5 and 6. Opening devotions and 
preparatory service was conducted by Rev. 
R. R. Jones and Rev. Chas. W. LeVan, 
D.D. The sermon was delivered by the re- 
tiring president, Rev. Roy E. Leinbach. 
Election of officers was held with the fol- 
lowing men chosen: Rey. Chas. W. LeVan, 
D.D., president; Samuel E. Bashore, Esq., 
vice president; Rev. Charles R. Hartman, 
stated clerk and treasurer; Rev. Frank K. 
Bostian, corresponding secretary. The 
Sacrament of the Holy Communion was 
celebrated with Rev. Charles R. Hartman 
and Rev. Chas. W. LeVan, D.D., in charge. 
Parochial reports were read by the min- 
isters present. Reports of students under 
the care of Classis were heard and accept- 
ed. Committees were appointed and rou- 
tine business transacted. Upon invitation 
by .Rey. R. R. Jones of the Landisburg 
Charge, Classis voted to meet in annual 
fall session at St. Peter’s Church Oct. 15, 
1935. ‘Classis also accepted the invitation 
of St. Paul’s Church, Mechanicsburg, Rev. 
Francis F. Renoll, pastor, and will meet 
in annual spring session there Feb. 4, 
1936. With the final calling of the roli, 
reading and adoption of minutes and clos- 
ing service, Classis stood adjourned. 


Rev. Francis F. Renoll, B.D., 
Chairman Press Committee. 


56TH ANNUAL MEETING OF 
LEHIGH CLASSIS 


Lehigh Classis held its 56th Annual 
Meeting in St. Paul’s Church, Allentown, 
Pa., Rev. E. Elmer Sensenig, pastor, on 
Feb. 5 and 6. It was a most delightful 
meeting and well attended by both min- 
isters and elders. Lehigh Classis has the 
names of 44 ministers and 1 licentiate on 
its roll and 85 charges and 68 congrega- 
tions within its bounds. Membership, at 
present, is 22,980. Meetings are held at 
least twice a year; its regular meeting be- 
ing held in the beginning of the year and 
the second in the autumn. 

Officers of Classis are: Rey. Willis D. 
Mathias, president; Elder Ernest B. Me- 
Gready, vice president; Rev. Clement D. 
Kressley, stated clerk; Elder Frank A, 
Arnor, treasurer and Rey. Donald Englert, 
corresponding secretary and reading clerk. 
Revs. W. F. Kosman, A. O. Reiter, E. W. 
Kriebel and Elder Frank A. Arnor were 
appointed a committee to assist in making 
a new Church constitution and in selecting 
a new hymnal. Revs. W. H. Long, H. I. 
Aulenbach and Elder Ernest B. McCready 
were appointed a committee on reconstruc- 
tion of charges. Revs. W. D. Mathias, C. 
D. Kressley and Elder Walter Wink are 
the executive committee for 1935. 

Meeting Tues. evening, Feb. 5, in the 
interest of Foreign Missions, was very well 
attended. Rey. A. V. Casselman spoke on 
the important work of Foreign Missions, 
especially urging members of Classis and 
others to clear the Board of its debt. Rey. 
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J. G. Rupp also spoke and said, among 
other things, that the audience was one of 
the most representative ones he had ad- 
dressed in a long time. Classis adjourned 
Wed, at 3.15 P. M. 


—C. D. Kressley, Stated Clerk. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


Our Board of Ministerial Relief held 
its 30th Annual Meeting, February 6th 
and 7th, in the Schaff Building. We al- 
ways think that our last meeting was the 
best, but we are sure that our meeting 
this year was the best. 

We gave Relief and Sustentation to 354 
ministers, widows, and orphan children, 
an increase of 27 members, and we paid 
out $7,849.11 more than in 1933. The to- 
tal amount paid was $70,094.49. Our 
3oard and the Society had, on December 
31, 1934, the sum of $1,604,413.25 in in- 
vestments, a gain of $20,700.41 during 
the year. We had during the year an 
increase of $8,535.02 in interest income. 
During the year 1934 we gained in cash 
on the exchange of bonds the sum of 
$7,362.68, which is 52 per cent of the to- 
tal overhead expenses of the Board. 

The Board wishes to thank our minis- 
ters, congregations, and individuals who 
have given us 45 per cent of the Appor- 
tionment. We rejoice, because by the 
earnest work of Dr. McLean and our Fi- 
nance Committee, we now have a safer 
and sounder list of securities and a larger 
income than in recent years. The depres- 
sion affected us as it did all banking and 
financial institutions, but today we are out 
on the safe side. This is a real cause for 
rejoicing. We have lived within our 
means. We have met all our obligations. 
We have shaken off the grip of the de- 
pression. We are ready to go forward 
to a larger work and do more for our 
aged ministers and their widows. We be- 
lieve that we are entitled to the support 
of the Church in the payment of the Ap- 
portionment and the completion of the 
Pension Fund. 


Relief Department 


We received in this Department on the 
Apportionment the sum of $35,040.96, a 
gain of $1,790.24 over 1933. During 1934 
the Board paid $48,081.87 to 249 regular 
annuitants and to 14 ministers’ widows 
in special grants immediately upon the 
death of their husbands. We paid to our 
aged ministers and widows all of the $35,- 
040.96 received on the Apportionment 
plus $13,040.91 received from other sources. 
Of this amount, $4,854.04 came from the 
Society for the Relief of Ministers and 
Their Widows. 


Sustentation Fund 


The total assets of this Fund, Decem- 
ber 31, 1934, were $1,314,314.62. We now 
have enough money to pay more than 50 
per cent of the maximum pension bene- 
fits, but to be conservative we will con- 
tinue to pay 50 per cent during 1935. Clos- 
ing the books of your Relief Department, 
Dee. 31, 1934, we found that the Board 
received during the 2914 years of its ex- 
istence the sum of $778,881.47 from Ap- 
portionment and individuals for Relief, 
and paid out to Relief annuitants the sum 
of $799,751.25. We paid in Relief more 
money than we received and still have a 
balance in the Relief Department of $140,- 
938.29 in investments and $1,279.59 in 
bank, on December 31, 1934. In the Sus- 
tentation Fund since it began July 1, 
1917, we have paid $92,449.17 to 189 bene- 
ficiaries to Dee. 31, 1934, and our Board 
had remaining in the Fund all of the mem- 
bers’ dues ever paid in the amount of 
$291,835.49, and all of the contributions 
made by our Chureh to the Fund, in the 
amount of $735,530.49 and $286,948.64 in 
addition thereto for good measure, a total 
of $1,314,314.62. 

Some people say that preachers are poor 
financiers. They say that we should have 
a bank handle our finances; but one bank 
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out of every six in the United States 
failed. We have not failed. No econtri- 
butions ever made to, these Funds have 
been used for overhead expenses. The to- 
tal investments of our Board as of Dee. 
31, 1934, were $1,453,413.25 and of the 
Society for Relief $151,000, a total of 


$1,604.,413.25. We believe that your Board 
of Ministerial Relief is entitled to the 
confidence and continued support of the 
Church, 


—J. W. Meminger, Secretary. 


DR. STOVER ELECTED PRESIDENT 
OF ARNOLD COLLEGE 


Dr. Webster Stover, an ordained min- 
ister in the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church, has been elected president of Arn 
old College, New Haven, Conn. Arnold 
College will celebrate its fiftieth anniver- 
sary this year. 

Dr. Stover graduated from Ursinus Col- 
lege and the Union Theological Seminary. 
He holds both an M.A. and a Ph.D. degree 
in College Administration from Columbia 
University. 

In addition to six years in the active 
pastorate Dr. Stover has served as Profes- 
sor of Greek and English at the College 
of William and Mary, visiting Professor 
of Education at Bates College, head of the 
Department of Education and Psychology 
at Tusculum College, Director of the Army 
Night School, Infantry School of America, 
and Headmaster of Perkiomen School. He 
is the author of several educational books, 
the most recent one being entitled “Alumni 
Stimulation by the American College Presi- 
dent.” “Who’s Who in America,” “Leaders 
in Education,’ and “America’s Young 
Men,” carry Dr. Stover’s biography. 

Dr. Stover officially took up his duties 
as President of Arnold College on Feb. 11. 


PHOEBE HOME, ALLENTOWN, PA. 
Rev. F. H. Moyer, Supt. 


Valentine Day was a very unusual one 
at the Home this year. The mail brought 
a lot of very nice valentines to the guests 
ot the Home and to the employees. Then 
too there was an abundance of comic val- 
entines for most of the employees; and 
that created a lot of merriment. Naturally 
our guests were much cheered by the mail 
which their friends had sent. 

The Auxiliary had their monthly meet- 
ing in the afternoon to which the Home 
guests were invited. Mrs. H. E. Kleckner 
of Allentown was the hostess. After the 
business session the Ladies’ Sextette from 
Evangelieal (Churches rendered a very de- 
lightful program and gave interesting 
recitations. The hostess was celebrating 
her birthday and, after the meeting, all 
present were directed to the dining room 
where she had a treat in store. 

In the evening the Allentown Symphony 
Orchestra gave a concert. They were seat- 
ed in the lobby in the centre of the build- 
ing, and the guests and visitors were seat- 
ed in the living room and dining room. 
The infirm and sick on the second and 
third floors could hear the musie very 
easily. The acoustics of the building prov- 
ed to be unusually good even up to the 
infirmary on the third floor. Those con- 
fined to their beds could hear very dis- 


tinctly. Many of the guests expressed the 
hope that the orchestra would appear 
again, 


BETHANY ORPHANS’ HOME 
Rev. Henry B. Gebhard, Supt. 


Holy Communion was observed on For- 
eign Mission Day Sunday, Feb. 10. 

The Camp Fire organization had a Val- 
entine Party while the Boy Scouts went 
to Reading to help observe the 25th Anni- 
versary of Scouting. 
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Another carload of coal arrived. Last should have the right to elect its own offi- 
year we spent over $5,000 for coal to heat cers, plan its own programs centered about 
our buildings and. operate our laundry. the work of the denomination, but could 
Our baking is done with wood fire. not take any judicial action affecting the 
Coasting, while continuing for a long Churches within its bounds. It would have 
period, is becoming hazardous, due to ice. the right of overturing either the District 
Several children were injured but not Synod or the General Synod. An organiza- 
seriously. tional set up such as this would do three 
Three of the Bethany Family will be things: 
completing their high school course this First, it would change the character of 
year. Paul Mengle left on age and is the Classis and the District Synod. Ac- 
residing with his mother in Reading. tions and reports would no longer be re- 


THE NEW CONSTITUTION 


A Study by the Pastors’ Seminar of West 
Susquehanna Classis 


At the January meeting of the Pastors’ 
Seminar held under the auspices of the 
Committee on Christian Education of West 
Susquehanna Classis the entire period cov- 
ering four hours was devoted to a study 
of the new constitution. The following 
article is a summary of some of the out- 
standing conclusions reached by this 
group. 

Upon seeing the announcement in the 
“Messenger” concerning the first session 
of the Commission on Constitution for the 
merged Chureh our curiosity was immedi- 
ately aroused. We said, “What may we 
expect? Will there be any significant 
changes in Church government? Will certain 
evils be reformed? Will there be a more 
definite allocation of authority? Just what 
will be forthcoming?” We cannot help but 
be anxious because we feel certain changes 
are imperative. 

What are some of these changes? 

In the first place we feel that there 
should be more stringent requirements for 
Church membership. Perhaps instead of 
using the word requirement we should use 
“Challenge.” At present a member is in 
good standing if he supports the Church, 
communes and attends the services of wor- 
ship. Little or nothing is said of his so- 
cial attitudes and his life in relation to 
others. Surely a constitution should chal- 
lenge its people to high and holy living 
under all complex social situations and not 
be content with a few ecclesiastical re- 
quirements. 

In the second place we feel that there 
should be certain changes in the judica- 
tories of the Church, especially the Classis 
and the District Synod. An observant del- 
egate attending both Classis and the Dis- 
trict Synod comes away with the distinct 
fecling that one or the other of these 
judicatories should be eliminated because 
in the main the same routine is covered. 
We attend District Synod and hear the 
reports of the Boards, Institutions, and 
committees on the same with their recom- 
mendations, and a few months later at 
Classis we hear the same reports from the 
Boards and the Institutions and take 
about the same action as that of the Syn- 
od. Classis also reviews the minutes of 
the Synod and practically reiterates every 
action that comes through the reports of 
the Boards and Benevolent Institutions. 
Most of the duties of the District Synod 
could be divided between the General Syn- 
od and the respective Classis without any 
loss of efficiency. 

But for the sake of preater efficiency we 
wonder whether it would not be wiser to 
strip the Classis of its judicial authority 
and center it in the District Synod? That 
is, the District Synod should assume ‘all 
authority now vested in the Classis: pas- 
tors and congregations should be amenable 
to the Synod. The Classis could remain 
as a unit of organization, not as a judica- 
tory, but for conference and promotional 
purposes of the Churches within its area. 
Instead of Classis having a routine busi- 
ness session, wherein it practically repeats 
what was done at the District Synod, it 
would have an educational and inspira- 
tional program dealing with various phases 
of our denominational work and with a 
larger representation from the local con- 
gregations in attendance. This body 


peated. Second, it would give larger op- 
portunity for the promotional work of the 
Church through the Classical conferences. 
Third, it would result in a centralization of 
authority, valuable if checked. Under 
such a regime with a Synod membership of 
approximately seventy-five to one hundred 
thousand, it might be possible, at practic- 
ally the same cost as our present operation 
of Classes and Synod, to employ a full- 
time president who would devote all his 
time to the Synod and act as a counselor 
to pastors in parish work and problems. 

The third matter that will require the 
attention of the Commission is the placing 
and changing of ministers. We are all 
aware of the defects of our present system 
and many feel the need of a change in our 
system. Any new system that may be 
adopted should not merely avoid the seram- 
ble that results when a pulpit is vacant 
but should also function as a means of 
relieving the unrest in the ministry and 
even among our congregations. It is not 
unusual for a vacant charge to be pursued 
by a host of applicants. This is indicative 
of dissatisfaction and stress under which 
circumstances the best work cannot be 
done. Should a congregation be dissatis- 
fied with its pastor it may follow several 
courses under our present system. Hither 
it can ask him to resign, or it may oust, 
or it may continue the pastoral relation- 
ship with unwholesome effect upon the con- 
gregation. There should be some way of 
relieving the situations where a change -is 
felt necessary. At the same time minis- 
ters, who feel that they could do better 
work under new conditions, should have a 
means of transfer to another field. It is 
not conducive to the health of the charge, 
nor to the work of the denomination, to 
continue pastoral relationships that have 
spent their usefulness. Doubtless some 
way of changing ministers could be work- 
ed out which would be welcome to both 
ministers and congregations. Perhaps the 
president of the District Synod with an- 
other pastor and layman could be consti- 
tuted as a stationing committee. Minis- 
ters and congregations that were dissatis- 
fied with existing pastoral relationships 
could make their desires known to this 
committee and then some exchange might 
be accomplished which would meet the 
satisfactory approval of all parties. 

No doubt there are other matters that 
need revision and incorporation into the 
new constitution. We mention these three 


because we consider them the most im- 
perative. 
Earl G. Kline, Chairman of the 
Committee on Christian Education. 


CHURCH: 
MEN'S 
LEAGUE 


Dr. John M. G. Darms, Secretary 


One More Chapter — St. 
Charge, Osterburg, Pa., the Rev. J. W. 
Bechtel, pastor. Another chapter in the 
rural district of Juniata Classis. Fellow- 
ship means much to the men in the country 
Churehes and they value it, especially 
Christian men, when they can discuss the 
important topics on the League’s program, 
and out of their own discussion formulate 
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the Christian viewpoint on these questions. 
Ordinarily, the men in our country 
Churches are diligent in attending worship 
services, and that is initial to larger bless- 
ings in a closer fellowship with the men 
in the Classis. It will be interesting to 
watch the development of a League in a 
charge made up of men from different 
Churches. This is one of the problems not 
yet fully worked out, and their experi- 
ences in St. Clairsville will be helpful to 
the League. The officers are: President, 
Roy Clayecomb; vice-president, Charles L. 
Imler; secretary, Harry Imler; and treas- 
urer, Walter Feather. Hearty welcome to 
the men of St. Clairsville Charge. 


Secretary Weisel of the Churchmen’s 
League in St. John’s Church, Johnstown, 
Pa., Dr. J. Harvey Mickley, pastor, has 
arranged for a get-together of the chap- 
ters in Johnstown, and your secretary will 
have the pleasure of addressing these 
Churchmen on the evening of Monday, Feb. 
11. Both Chapters are active and are en- 
joying their fellowship and study. 


Professor C. H. Huffman of State 
Teachers College, Harrisonburg, Va., chair- 
man of the Classical League, is challenging 
the laymen of the Classis to enter the 
Stewardship Contest and study the life 
and work of Kagawa. 


At the recent meeting of the Chapter in 
Hope Church, Philadelphia, Mr. Harry 
Risley, who led the discussion on “Our 
Foreign Mission Fields” had placed the 
figures, indicating the number of mission- 
aries, members, helpers, hospital attend- 
ants of every one of the five countries on 
the blackboard together with the questions 
for discussion. This was a novel proced- 
ure and to the point. After the discussion, 
the men started something. Of their own 
initiative they determined, beside their 
fifty cents per member contribution and 
their envelope offerings in Church, that 
each member give ONE DOLLAR PER 
YEAR FOR MISSIONS — to be divided 
between Home and Foreign Missions. 
WHAT WOULD HAPPEN IN THE 
CHURCH IF EVERY LAYMAN would do 
that—and WHY NOT? Here is the start 
of real worthwhile missionary activity of 
our men. With 100,000 men in line with 
the men of Hope Church we could he 
something and do something great in a 
missionary way. What Chapter will fol- 
low? 


St. Matthew’s (Philadelphia, Pa.) parish 
paper brings this testimony of the League 
in its last edition: “Our Churehmen’s 
League shows commendable interest in the 
work. Interesting and up-to-date subjects 
are discussed at each meeting. This helps 
to make the meetings very interesting. 
New members are added at each meeting. 
The League, if kept in the right channel, 
is bound to be a blessing to our congrega- 
tion.” 


A wise man has said: “Before you do 
something, you must be something.” And 
the League is endeavoring to grow “bigger 
men,” who are in fact what they profess 
to be in name—real Churchmen. 


Dr. Topping of Tokyo, Japan, writes: 
“Dr. Kagawa regards your letter of Dee. 
17 a great opportunity for him to send a 
message for encouragement to your Re- 
formed Churchmen’s League. His mes- 
sage is enclosed and carries with it his 
very sincere prayers for a blessing upon 
you and the League. Dr. Kagawa and all 
the Kagawa Fellowship are much interest- 
ed in your Laymen’s League.” Here’s a 
new friend won and earnest prayers as- 
sured of one of the world’s great Christian 
workers and disciples of Christ. Will we 


link up in spirit with Toyohiko Kagawa te 


in this great work? 
Organize a Chapter of the League in 
your Church NOW. ee 
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HOME AND YOUNG FOLKS 
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DOOR OF OPPORTUNITY 


Who enter this enchanted door 
Will lift to nobler deeds; 
Heart and mind when cleansed of 
wrong 
Will live by finer creeds. 


It is not money that you need 
With which to pay your way; 
You pay with kindly deeds you do 

And tender words you say. 


Every one should gladly help 
Make evil disappear; 

For tenderness and mercy flow 
From hearts that are sincere. 


Whose heart is void of kindliness 
Will never enter there; 

Only those with love of right 
Will sense the way that’s fair. 


This lovely door we’re talking of— 
That’s open wide for thee; 
Swings on a golden hinge that’s 
wrought 
Of opportunity. 


—Harry Troupe Brewer 
Hagerstown, Md. 


Home Education 


“The Child’s First School is the Family” 
—Froebel 


OUR CHILDREN’S CONFIDENCES 


Alice A. Keen 

The things we say about our children 
in their presence may have far-reaching 
effects upon their characters. 

All of us have seen children reacting in 
one way or another to hearing themselves 
talked about too much and too often. We 
know that they may be turned into smug, 
self-centered little prigs by the publicity 
fondly given them by too-garrulous moth- 
ers; or they may become the most arrant 
of exhibitionists, It all depends upon the 
temperament of the particular child. 

Then, there is another kind of ‘“too- 
much talk” which, reacting upon a certain 
type of character, may change definitely 
and forever the relationship between par- 
ent and child and have a lasting effect 
upon the child’s after life. 

One day, Mrs. Burns and her small 
daughter, Clare, came to see me. 

Mrs. Burns is a very talkative woman. 
It seemed strange that she should be the 
mother of such a shy, inarticulate little 
creature as Clare, unless it is true that 
too-garrulous mothers make silent children. 
even as too-willing mothers are apt to make 
lazy ones. At any rate, it is possible for 
thoughtless mothers to make their children 
very unhappy as I observed that day. 

Mrs. Burns suddenly said: “Come here, 
Clare, I want you,” and the little girl went 
obediently and stood beside her. 

The mother put an arm about the child 
and held her so that she could not help 
facing my eyes. Then, quite deliberately, 
simply because she had never seen deeply 
into her child’s nature, she proceeded to 
make her miserable. 

“What do you think?” she said to me 
gayly, with insinuating mockery. “My 
child is going to be a poet! Yes — you 
should have seen the poem she made up 
about me—the funniest thing. Regular 
child-stuff, you know. Say it for us, 


THE PASTOR SAYS: 
By John Andrew Holmes 


Some say that the boys in our col- 
leges are less studious than the 
girls, but as I see them it is just 
neck and neck. 


Clare.” But the poor child, suffering an 
agony of embarrassment, could not utter a 
word. 

Mrs. Burns laughed and released her 
daughter from torment with a little push 
that sent her awkwardly back to her seat. 

My heart ached for Clare. She was so 
defenseless. That little poem, labored over 
and shyly offered to the one she loved best, 
was no doubt the expression of pure emo- 
tion. And then, to hear it laughed at— 
before a stranger, too — no wonder she 
shrank and suffered, That hour may have 
marked the beginning of that child’s alien- 
ation from her mother. 

I have never forgotten the look of suf- 
fering on Clare’s pale, sensitive face that 
day. It comes before me when I am speak- 
ing of my own children. It makes me take 
care what I say lest I abuse little confi- 
dences or give away secrets that have been 
imparted to me in unquestioning good 
faith, 

Between a very little child and its 
mother there is almost always a perfect 
bond of sympathy. If she can keep that 
bond beautiful and unimpaired, as_ the 
child grows and develops, later adult rela- 
tionships will take care of themselves. The 
effort will be worth all it costs; childhood 
lasts for such a short while. 


“T find it difficult to suppose that any 
informed person would need reassurance as 
to the indispensable value of well organ- 
ized kindergartens in any educational sys- 
tem. Certainly all the most authoritative 
modern knowledge indicates that these 
earliest years of child life are of critical 
importance in the later history of the indi- 
vidual and the kindergarten is the par- 
ticular school organization set up to face 
this highly important problem.”—James R. 
Angell, President, Yale University, New 
Haven, Connecticut. 

The National Kindergarten Association, 
8 West Fortieth St., New York, is always 
ready to help any one wishing to work to 
get a kindergarten opened in a public 
school. Write for information and advice. 


FOOD FACTS 


Did You Know That: 

——tThe vanilla of commerce is 
the product of a climbing 
orchid. 

—One brand of potato chips is 
being introduced in alumi- 
num-foil sacks to protect 
against moisture, light and 
heat. 

—Pectin is now mixed with 
malted milk powder in order 
to produce a milk drink of 
smoother texture. 

—Some “genuine Russian ca- 
vier” recently examined in 
New York proved to be pol- 
lock roe from Quebec. 

Lhese “food facts” are compiled 

by the Division of Consumer 

Information, New Jersey State 

Department of Agriculture. 


She (complainingly): “You said you 
were in a fever to meet me and now all 
you do is sneeze,” 

He: “How was I to know it was only 


hay fever?’—Sheffield Telegraph. 


Junior Sermon 


By the Rev. Thomas Wilson Dickert, D.D. 


GEORGE FREDERICK HANDEL AS A 
MUSICIAN 


Text, Isaiah 40:1, “Comfort ye, comfort 
ye my people, saith your God.” 


Two centuries and a half ago two babies 
were born at almost the same time, who 
were destined to take their places among 
the foremost musicians of the world. Both 
were born in Germany only about 80 Eng- 
lish miles apart. George Frederick Handel 
was born at Halle, in Lower Saxony, Feb. 
23, 1685; and John Sebastian Bach was 
born at Eisenach, at almost the same time. 
The exact date of the latter’s birth is not 
given in the sources to which I had access, 
but his baptism took place Mar. 6, 1685, 
so that his birth must have occurred at 
about the same time as that of Handel. 

Although these two men spent their boy- 
hood less than a hundred miles apart, and 
both of them became widely known as 
great musicians, they never met. Bach was 
anxious to meet Handel, and in 1729 when 
both had become famous, and Handel was 
at Halle and Bach at Leipzig, not many 
miles away, the latter was too ill to travel, 
but he sent his son to Halle to invite Han- 
del to Leipzig, but for some reason he 
would not come, and they never met. 

Bach came from a family of musicians 
of long standing, who gave to the world 
from 1600 to 1800, no less than 50 able 
musicians. No member of the Handel fam- 
ily had ever been a musician. George 
Frederick Handel’s father was a barber- 
surgeon, and was greatly opposed to mu- 
sic. On the other hand, George showed a 
great love for musie even in his baby days, 
and when he was quite small he used to 
listen with delight to the ringing of the 
Church bells, and crowed with joy when he 
heard the choir sing in the Church. When 
he was able to toddle about, he tried to 
play regular tunes on whistles and toy 
trumpets given him by his friends. When 
other children came to visit him they 
formed a little orchestra with George as 
leader. But his father disapproved of this 
because he regarded musie as a very low 
kind of sport. He took the toy instru- 
ments away from his boy and would not 
allow any kind of musie to be played in 
the house, nor would he allow George to 
go to any place where he might hear it. 
He even kept him out of school so that he 
should not be taught music. 

The story is told that when he was a 
little boy he was given a violin on which 
he played when his father was not at home. 
One day the father came home unexpected- 
ly, and catching him playing it, he hecame 
very angry and took the instrument and 
broke it in pieces over his knee and threw 
it into the fireplace. George cried bitterly 
because he loved the violin very much. 

George’s father wanted him to be a 
lawyer, but he had his heart set on a 
musical career. We do not know much 
about his mother, but it is believed that 
she was good and kind to him and encour- 
aged him in his musical inclinations, Per- 
haps it was from her side of the house 
that he inherited his musical talent. 

Some one smuggled a spinet, or harpsi- 
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cord, the forerunner of the modern piano, 
into the attie of the Handel home, and 
there George played behind closed doors 
clad in his nightgown. He made great 
progress in his playing because it was a 
natural gift. 

When George was about 8 years old, his 
father went to visit a son at the Ducal 
Court where he was employed. The little 
tellow begged to go along, but his father 
refused, perhaps fearing that he might 
hear music there. After the carriage had 
started, George followed it on foot until 
they were so far away from home that they 
had to take him along. When they arrived 
at the palace, he watched his chance while 
his father was busy and slipped into the 
Duke’s Chapel where he had heard there 
was a fine organ. He coaxed the organ- 
blower to let him play. A little later, while 
the father was talking to his older son, 
the Duke went out to walk in the garden. 
He heard the organ and went into the 
chapel, where much to his surprise, he 
found the little fellow perched upon the 
bench, playing away in perfect forgetful- 
ness of everything else but his music. The 
Duke was delighted and filled the boy’s 
pocket with money, and told his father 
he must allow him to study music, for he 
was going to be a great musician. The 
father agreed that George should have a 
musical education, and when they returned 
home he allowed him to take lessons of 
the Cathedral organist. 

In a short time George knew more than 
his teacher, and his father permitted him 
to go to Berlin, where he studied for some 
time with famous teachers. He felt so 
grateful to his father for this kindness 
that he began to study law to please him. 
Shortly after this his father died and he 
gave up the study of law because he had 
to look out for himself. He went to Ham- 
burg and played in a theatre orchestra, 
carning enough money to take him to Italy 
where he began composing operas and other 
music, and entered upon his career as a 
famous musician. 

At the age of 10, Handel wrote 6 very 
good trios, for two oboes and bass, which 
are still in use. His easy mastery of music 
was acquired in childhood. When he was 
20 years old, his first opera was performed 


at Hamburg with great success. His suc- 
cess in Italy established his fame and 


brought him offers of permanent positions. 

At the age of 25 he went to England, 
and earned his success in the Haymarket 
Theatre with an opera composed in two 
weeks. He afterward made England his 
permanent home and became an English 
citizen. He failed financially several 
times, but paid all his debts before he died. 

In later life he gave his attention to 
the composition of oratorios which have 
made his fame immortal. Many regard 
the “Messiah,” composed in three weeks, 
as his masterpiece. It is still produced 
throughout the musical world with wonder- 
ful effect. It was first given in Dublin, 
Ireland, in 1742. When the “Hallelujah 
Chorus,” at the close of this oratorio, was 
first heard in London, the audience was so 
thrilled that they all rose to their feet. 
This oratorio is based upon the 40th chap- 
ter of the book of Isaiah, the first verse of 
which I have used for our text. He wrote 
41 Italian operas, about 20 oratorios, many 
anthems, a large amount of orchestral mu- 
sic, and much other music. 

Handel was never married. About seven 
years before he died he became blind, and 
a little child had to lead him to the organ 
bench when he wanted to play. Bach also 
became blind toward the close of his life. 
The same surgeon operated unsuccessfully 
on both composers. Handel passed away 
on the 14th of April, 1759, in his 75th year. 
His remains were laid to rest in West- 
minster Abbey among England’s other im- 
mortals. God overruled his father’s pur- 
pose to make him a lawyer in order to 
make of him a great musician and to sit 
among the masters. 


Verses to Memorize 


By GRENVILLE KLEISER 


MY TASK 


A useful task is all I ask, 
With joy the hours to fill; 
Contentedly, unselfishly, 

To do God’s perfect will. 


Two small boys were walking in the 
woods, seeking for adventure and what 
they might find. One picked up a chest- 
nut burr. 

“Tommy,” 
here quick. 
—Recorder. 


he called excitedly, “come 


TV’ve found a porcupine egg!” 


The Family Altar 


By Rev. Purd E. Deitz 


HELPS FOR WEEK OF FEB. 25-MAR. 3 


Memory Verse: “Wherefore, putting 
away falsehood, speak ye truth each one 
with his neighbor: for we are members 
one of another.’ Ephesians 4:25. 

Memory Hymn: “In the Cross of Christ 
I Glory” (165). 

Theme: Peter Unmasks Falsehood and 
Hypocrisy. 


Monday: Peter Unmasks Falsehood 
Acts 5:1-8 

Is this the same Peter who with vehem- 
ence and eursing had denied that he knew 
the prophet-prisoner from Galilee? He 
had gone a long road since that eventful 
night, and it is really a new man who now 
stands forth boldly as the leader of the 
infant Church and refuses to countenance 
lying and deceit. He sees sin now for 
what it always is—an offense against God. 
“Thou hast not lied unto men, but unto 
God.” Poor Ananias! Could he have 
found forgiveness also? Perhaps, if he 
had lived. But sin is not always willing 
to withhold its results long enough to give 
repentance a chance, and Ananias fell dead 
with his lie still on his lips. 

Prayer: Is there a lie on my lips or in 
my life? O God, restore me, and let me 
stand firm as a rock, with Peter. Amen. 


Tuesday: Peter Unmasks Hypocrisy 
Acts 8:18-24 

Simon meets Simon! But Simon son of 
Jonas was now Peter, staunch and sincere, 
while Simon the sorcerer was confused in 
his Christian life and moral thinking, and 
needed to be jolted into seeing himself as 
he was. The gift of God cannot possibly 
be obtained with money — unless in the 
sense of the Master’s parable of one sell- 
ing all that he had to gain the Great 
Treasure. But the heart of the incident 
of sorcerer Simon and his would-be bargain 
is that he did not see deeply enough to 
recognize the jealousy and hypocrisy lurk- 
ing in his own heart. 

Prayer: Let me peer into the depths of 
my own soul. Am I seeing things in their 
true moral perspective? Have I pushed 


THE PASTOR THINKS 


Do you recall how, at one time, 
certain Wets were horrified when a 
Prohibition Enforcement officer was 


slain by a bootlegger, and notice, 
now, how silent they are when a 
drunken driver kills a man, woman 
or child? 


—Now and Then. 


self-gain far enough off to the side so that 
I can see Thee clearly, O Lord my God? 
Amen, 


Wednesday: Jesus Unmasks Hypocrisy 
Matt. 23:23-28 

It is easy to see where Peter learned to 
recognize hypocrisy for what it always is 
a whited sepulechre—an outwardly beau- 
tiful but inwardly deadly trait of charae- 
ter. No one can be with Jesus long with- 
out having a mirror held up to his own 
soul. “Do as hypocrites say,” was the 
Master’s injunction, “but not as they do.” 
Upon hypocrites everywhere, not scribes 
and Pharisees merely, but all of us, He 
places the “woes” of His true insight. 

Prayer: Help me, O Christ, to go far 
enough, deep enough, honestly enough, in 
thought and activity, to escape being in- 
sincere with myself, with others, or with 
Thee. Amen. 


Thursday: Telling a Lie 
I Kings 13: 11-22 

This is only another of those many, 
many sad incidents that can be offered to 
show how a lie brings unhappiness and 
disaster in its train. Here the liar does 
not suffer so much as the one lied to—but 
that only makes it worse. A lie always 
outruns the truth. Don’t let it get started. 

Prayer: Alas for me if I put sweet for 
bitter, and bitter for sweet! ‘Without 
truth, no confidence. “If the light that is 
in thee be darkness, how great is that 
darkness!” Give me light, O Christ. Amen. 


Friday: Telling the Truth 
I Sam. 3:15-21 


However hard it may seem, in the end ~ 


it is easier to tell the truth. Samuel was 
just a lad, and to tell his aged mentor of 
the doom impending was enough to make 
him fearful. But when he told the truth, 
Eli knew it for God’s voice. Without 
straining any fine ethical points as to when 
it is necessary to tell the truth, note here 
a general principle—that in a simple choice 
between lying and truth-telling, God coun- 
tenances only the latter. 

Prayer: How much easier I could have 
made my life had I always lived by this 
rule! But I have temporized and compro- 
mised and dallied with half-truths that are 
also half-les. May I be forgiven! Amen, 


Saturday: Living Honestly 
Ephesians 4:25-32 

It is possible to live a lie as well as tell 
it. And harder to watch the life than the 
lips. This is the favorite criticism of the 
Church from those without—that it har- 
bors too many hypocrites. Of course, 
there’s always room for a few more! But 
putting levity aside, aren’t there some 
grounds for this charge? Have we helped 
each other enough in this difficult business 
of squaring our lives with our teaching? 
It is the world which makes it so hard for 
Christians to go straight, not the Church. 

Prayer: “Grieve not the Holy Spirit”’— 
does my “off-color” life bring sorrow to 
God’s heart? Keep me true and honest. - 
Amen. 


Sunday: ‘Search Me, O God” 
Psalm 139:17-24 


These are excellent verses for the Lord’s 
Day. Let me remember them in my Sun- 
day School class, in my pew, in my eve- 
ning meditation and prayer. The white 
light of God’s truth and the power of His 
purity will surely uncover my hidden faults 
and secret sins. But I must not be afraid 
or angry. When a high easte Hindu who 
religiously refused to eat the meat of ani- 
mals was shown through a high-power mie- 
roscope the tiny animal life in a drop of 
water from the cup which he had just 


drank, his reaction was to dash the instru-_ 


ment down to destroy it! 

Prayer: Help me to be courageous when 
Thy truth uncovers my falsehoods and _ 
hypocrisy. Amen. ~~ 
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22? WHAT IS A. 


Read 2 Kings 12th Chapter 


DO YOU WANT TO BUILD A NEW 
CHURCH? 


MESS 


Bilgewater: “I hear you encourage your 
son to send his poetry to the magazines, 
Do you want him to become a poet?” 

Slumgullion: “No; I merely want him 
to get the conceit knocked out of him.” 


Puzzle Box 


ANSWERS TO CURTAILED WORDS 
NO. 50 


DO YOU WANT TO REPAIR 


OLD CHURCH? 


THE 


1. Tablet—table—tab DO YOU WANT TO PAY OFF THE | 

2. Wanted—want—wan MORTGAGE? 

8. Sincere—since—sin 

4. Heroic—hero—her DO YOU NEED MONEY FOR 

5. Range—rang—ran SPECIAL PURPOSES? 

6. Sodom—sod—so 

7. Window—wind—win IF so 

DOUBLE-TIED WORD CUBE NO. 56 TRY THE JOASH PLAN. 
Vi waco ee” Size 15 x 2 
i 3 E ‘ m There are many ways of raising money for various purposes which are 
“Seto successful ONLY because a certain few loyal and ambitious workers make 
HENS My, Re 158 them so. Many campaigns are put on to raise money for a new Church, 
+ * & & & for general repairs, to clear off the mortgage, to buy a pipe organ, etc., 


Across— and such campaigns need leadership and much individual work on the part 
1. Slips sideways on the road of a few loyal members of the Church or society. The JOASH CHEST plan 
2. The Mohammedan’s sacred book is one that invites ALL the members of the Church to do VERY LITTLE, 
3. The goddess of peace but it is this VERY LITTLE which accomplishes so much. There are but 
4, An Italian poet few members of any Church that could not reduce their individual living 
5. To show contempt by changing facial expenses THREE CENTS A DAY without suffering any inconvenience. 

expression re It may mean one less per day of some little luxury but it hardly cuts into 

Down— the living necessities of any person. NEVER-THE-LESS only 100 people 
The same as across co-operating with the Joash Plan for only one year means $1095 for the 

Awe M.S, special fund. The Joash Plan is very simple and the results are two fold; 
financial betterment as well as a constant reminder of the needs of the 
The editor of the country newspaper Church to the members. 


went home to dinner smiling radiantly. 
“You must have had some good for- 

tune this morning,” greeted his wife. 
“Indeed I did,’ announced the editor. 

“Jim Smith, who hasn’t paid his sub- 


scription for ten years came in and stop- 
ped his paper.”—Christian Science Moni- 
tor. 


Children’s Corner 


By Alliene DeChant Seltzer 
Of all the stories I’ve read or heard of 


Abraham Lincoln, the one that shall al- 
ways abide in my mind and heart, can 
be told in three words—the words Nancy 
Hanks whispered to him as she was about 
to die: just these three words: BE SOME- 
THING, ABE. And so, as yeu grow in 
body and in character, I would have you 
keep these words of Naney Hanks in your 
mind and heart. Then America will have 
no drunken drivers, no dope fiends, no Al 
Capones, no Hauptmann mysteries, none 
who would rather kill themselves than 


The Joash Chest is an offering box beautifully made and artistic in every 


detail. 
carry out the plan. 


before him at each and every meal. 


put in the Chest. 


are to be returned to the pastor or 


once a month if desired. The 


How little to ask of any Church member. 
Joash Chest Treasurer 
money collected 
person or family and this fund kept for a specific purpose. 
are then sealed and returned to the member. 


Every member of the Church is urged to accept a Joash Chest and 
The member agrees to place the Chest on the table 


ONE CENT EACH MEAL is to be 

The Chests 
at set times, 
is to be credited to the 
The chests 


This can continue as long 


as you desire and the results obtained will more than surprise you. 
The Joash Chest is NOT a CHEAP little offering box, but one that will 


attract attention and please everybody. 
this chest from others than the family. 


Many a coin will find its way into 


The equipment for carrying out this plan is very simple. 
Members Instruction and Invitation Sheets 25 cts. per 100. 
Joash Chest Record Sheets (10 names to sheet) One cent each. 


Joash Chest One to 25, 
more, 8 cents each. ; 


10 cents each; 26 to 50, 9 cents each; 51 or 


Send TEN CENTS for sample outfit NOW. 


BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION OF THE EVANGELICAL 
AND REFORMED CHURCH 


1505 RACE STREET 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


ere rreeen 


live—none who break their mother’s heart 


—but an Abe whom the whole world loves - 


and shall always reverence. .... Just three 
little words ... BE SOMETHING, ABE. 
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Woman’s Missionary 
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Miss Rosa E. Ziegler, Editor, 
440 N. 7th St., Lebanon, Pa. 


Advance Notice . 

Kindly turn over your 1935 calendar 
and mark the dates May 21-25, the time 
for the 17th Triennial Convention of the 
W. M. S. G. S., to be held in the First 
Chureh, Greensburg, Pa. Plan to be 
there. The committee has planned a well 
balanced program of inspiration, informa- 
tion and business. Come and enjoy it all. 
Notices about registration, transportation 
and other information will appear in later 
issues. Watch this column. 


W. M. S. Members Over 60, Please Read 

The W. M. 8S. of Philadelphia Classis 
is going to celebrate its 50th anniversary 
April 9, 1935, and is very anxious to get 
in touch with all charter members. Wher- 
ever you live, if you were one of the 
charter members fifty years ago, please 
write to Mrs. William Lampe, 5004 Pine 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

The W. M. S. of Philadelphia Classis 
held an all day cabinet meeting at the 
home of the President, Mrs. Elmer Leip- 
hart, 7139 Cedar Park Ave., Phila., with 
Miss Greta Hinkle as guest. The day was 
spent in much profitable discussion and 
planning for the work of the Society and 
for the observance of the 50th anniver- 
sary to be held in, Christ Chureh, Norris- 
town, Pa., April 9, 1935. 

The Christmas meeting of the W. M. 8S. 
of the Evangelical and Reformed Church 
of Frederick, Md., was held jointly with 
the Girls’ Missionary Guild. The sugges- 


tions in the packet were carried out with 


the Guild taking an active part. This 
proved a very lovely program. In Nov- 
ember, this same Society sent a large 


sized box of clothing to the “Save the 
Children Fund” for the Allegheny Moun- 
tain children of Livingston, Tenn. 


The W. M. S. of Danville, Pa., used as 
a theme for their January meeting, “Look- 
ing toward the Fiftieth Anniversary.” 
Impersonations were given of the officers 
and secretaries of the General Synodical 
Society, by having each woman imperson- 
ating, give a short sketch of the life of 
these General Synodical officers and list- 
ing a few of their duties. Articles writ- 
ten by Mrs. Leich on the above theme 
were read and plans for the 50th anniver- 
sary discus 


THE CLASSIS OF PHILADELPHIA 


The Classis of Philadelphia met in 100th 
Annual Session in the First Church, 50th 
and Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Rev. G. H. 
Gebhardt, pastor, on Monday and Tuesday, 
Jan. 21 and 22. The opening sermon was 
preached by the retiring President, Rev. 
Arthur C. Ohl. The following officers were 
elected: President, Rev. Paul S. Leinbach, 
D.D., Litt.D.; Vice-President, Elder Harry 
E. Hartman; Treasurer, Elder A. Calvin 
Frantz; Reading Clerk, Rev. Dewees F. 
Singley; Corresponding Secretary, Rev. 
Arthur Leeming. Rev. Albert G. Peters, 
8.T.D., continues as Stated Clerk. The 
Executive Committee of Classis consists of 
Drs. Leinbach and Peters, and Elder Har- 
ry E. Hartman. The following were 
elected as members of the Board of Man- 
agers of the Reformed Church Home for 
the Aged, at Wyncote, Pa.: Howard S. 
Welker, H. Newton Willauer, Mrs. Harvey 
B. Tyson, Mrs. 8. C. Kriebel, Mrs. B. F. 
DeLong, Miss Catherine A. Miller, John 
Deisher, Mrs. A. Clarence Laudenslager, 
and Rev. Edward Rutledge Cook. 

The reading of the parochial reports was 
dispensed with, but they contained more 
detailed and practical information than 
they usually did because they were based 
upon the following outline adopted by 
Classis: (1) An account of the spiritual 
condition of the charge to include (a) 
The general progress of the constituency 
in the cultivation of the spiritual life; 
(b) The tangible results of the spiritual 
phases of the Kingdom Roll Call; (ce) 
Your method and success in reaching the 
unchurched. (2) An account of the tem- 
poral condition of the charge to include: 
(a) An idea of either the decrease or the 
increase of the financial resources as ef- 
fected by changing economic conditions 
and otherwise; (b) Improvement to prop- 
erties. (3) Ministerial labors to include: 
(a) Pastoral calling; (b) Preaching; (c) 
Efforts with and in behalf of young peo- 
ple; (d) Exeeution of Educational Pro- 
gram. (4) Outstanding accomplishments. 
(5) Biographies of deceased elders to in- 
elude full name, address, age, date of 
death and office held. The ministers and 
members of the congregations have mani- 
fested the spirit of sacrifice. The King- 
dom Roll Call was the occasion for in- 
spiration of the inner life of many people. 
The receipts for benevolence amounted to 
75% of the total apportionment. Fifteen 
congregations paid their apportionment in 
full. $3,000 was paid on notes to clear 
Classis of debt. Several congregations re- 
duced their indebtedness from $300 to 
$7,000. 

Rev. William R. Shaffer was received 
from North Carolina Classis, his call to 
Faith Church, Philadelphia, confirmed, and 
a committee, consisting of Revs. Purd EF. 

< PRagken and Arthur 
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Peter’s, Pikeland; Rev. Ralph L. Holland, 
of St. Mark’s, Wyndmoor. St. John’s 
Chureh, Philadelphia, has entered into ne- 
gotiations to merge with the First Church. 
A special committee of Revs. Purd E. 
Deitz, W. Sherman Kerschner, D.D., and 
Prof. Martin W. Witmer were appointed 
to invite German Philadelphia Classis to 
merge with the Classis of Philadelphia. 
The city Churches were urged to con- 
tribute 2% of their budgets for benevo- 
lence to the support of the Philadelphia 
Federation of Churches. Students for the 
ministry, Clarence A. Gilpin, of Palatinate 
Church, and William E. Wimer, of Mt. 
Hermon Church, were received under the 
care of Classis, making the total number 
of students 9. 

Classis appointed Miss Mina Nugent and 
William F. Hartman to serve on the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Regional Youth Con- 
ference to be held in Philadelphia on 
March 29 to 31, and urged every congrega- 
tion to send four outstanding young peo- 
ple as delegates. 

Classis lost by death three ministers, 
one licentiate and nine outstanding elders. 
The ministers were Rev. Charles B. Al- 
spach, D.D., Rev. Henry T. Spangler, D.D., 
and Rev. Robert O’Boyle; the licentiate 
was J. Frank DeChant. 


In connection with this session Classis 
observed the 100th anniversary of its first 
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meeting. A banquet attended by 255 per- 
sons was held on Monday evening at 6.30 
P. M., at which after-dinner addresses 
were made by Elder Harry E. Hartman, 
Carl G. Petri, and Rev. Benjamin F. Stern, 
D.D, The historical address on “The Early 
History of Philadelphia Classis” was de- 
livered by Rev. William J. Hinke, Ph.D., 
of Auburn Theological Seminary. The 
Committee on Classical History, consisting 
of Revs. Carl G. Petri, Albert G. Peters, 
and Elders Charles M. Harris and A. Cal- 
vin Frantz, assembled histories of various 
congregations and biographies of min- 
isters, and prepared a roll of all the mem- 
bers and stated meetings of Classis dur- 
ing the century. Classis was organized in 
the First Church on Aug. 16, 1836. The 
special anniversary number of the Min- 
utes will contain interesting articles, ad- 
dresses and facts. 

Classis will hold its Fall meeting in St. 
Paul’s Church, Fort Washington, Oct. 15 
and 16, and the 1936 Annual Meeting in 
Tabor Church, Philadelphia, Jan. 23 
and 24, 

The pastor, consistory and members of 
the First Church proved themselves de- 
lightful hosts. The members of the Classis 
have rightly expressed their appreciation 
of what these good people did for them 
during the session. 


Albert G. Peters, Stated Clerk 
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A sweeping reorganization of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration with re- 
sulting resignation of numerous key men 
and the subordination of many others to 
controlling administration policy has been 
undertaken by Chester C. Davis, admini- 
strator for the second time since the es- 
tablishment of that agency. 

President Roosevelt, in a letter to the 
American Federation of Labor counsel, 
assumed responsibility for continuing the 
Automobile Labor Board and rebuked the 
federation for its attitude. 

The Idaho Legislature Feb. 5 sent to the 
Governor a bill creating a “Warm Springs, 
Ga., of the West”. This measure would 
create a foundation at Lava Hot Springs 
where soothing mineral waters from boil- 
ing springs have been found to have cura- 
tive values in the treatment of infantile 
paralysis victims. 

The NRA estimate for administering all 
codes was about $41,400,000 a year, it was 
announced Feb. 5 at Washington by Hi- 
ram 8. Brown, NRA Budget Director. 

The Byrd expedition has started for 
home. Two ships left the Bay of Whales 
Feb. 6. Mrs. Richard Evelyn Byrd, wife 
of the Admiral, left Los Angeles by liner 
for Dunedin, New Zealand, where she will 
join her husband. 

The displeasure of the United States 
Government with the Soviet Russian Gov- 
ernment over the collapse of the debt and 
claims negotiations was shown Feb. 6 in 
an announcement by Secretary of State 
Hull that this country would abolish the 
Consulate General established in Moscow 
last March, withdraw the acting naval 
and air attaches and reduce the person- 
nel of the embassy. 

“An endorsement by President Roose- 
velt of Brotherhood Day, which will be 
observed nationally by Protestants, Cath- 
olies and Jews Feb. 24, was made public 
Feb. 6 by the National Conference of 
Jews and Christians, under whose auspices 
the exercises will be conducted. 

The United States Government has tak- 
en in only 51 cents in taxes for every dol- 
lar spent during the current fiscal year, 
according to Treasury figures. 

More than 200 business and financial 


leaders were fingerprinted by the United 
States Department of Justice in New 
York, Feb. 7. Among them was John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr. The fingerprinting was 
intended to set an example for law-abid- 
ing citizens and to prepare the way for 
general fingerprinting throughout this 
country. 

Idaho, Feb. 7, became the 23rd State 
to ratify the Child Labor Amendment. 

An increase of 87 per cent over the 
corresponding month of last year, Amer- 


ican motor manufacturers in January 
produced 306,000 cars and trucks, the 
Automobile Manufacturers’ Association 


announced Feb. 8. 

Admiral Cary T. Grayson, physician to 
former President Wilson, was appointed 
Feb. 8 by President Roosevelt to head the 
Red Cross, succeeding the late John Bar- 
ton Payne. 

Frederick B. Ward, dean of the Amer- 
ican stage and one of its most distin- 
guished actors, died in Brooklyn, Feb. 7. 

The 126th anniversary of the birth of 
Abraham Lincoln, Civil War President, 
was celebrated throughout the nation Feb. 
12. 

Prominent persons marked the 21st an- 
niversary of the birth control movement 
led by Mrs. Margaret Sanger, by a din- 
ner in Washington, Feb. 12. It was in 
1914 that Mrs. Sanger coined the term 
“birth control” as a campaign slogan, and 
formed the first Birth Control League. In 
1917 she served 30 days on charges of 
illegally disseminating birth-control in- 
formation. 

According to a statement from Wash- 
ington, 2,225,000 heads of families of the 
5,000,000 receiving Federal relief aid, have 
been quietly transferred to works pro- 
grams. 

The Supreme Court broke precedent for 
the second time by issuing a statement 
Feb. 9, for the second time, that there 
would be no rulings on the gold policy of 
the Administration, Feb. 11. 

Great importance is attached to the 
bringing to light of two more of Samuel 
Pepys’ diaries in the Pepys library at 
Magdalene College, Cambridge, England. 
These constitute tremendously valuable, 
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historical documents in regard to the 
“Popish plot”, and the investigations of 
Charles II and his Privy Council into the 
affairs of the Navy Office. 

According to the assertion of Professor 
Selim Hassan, a leading Egyptian Egypt- 
ologist, the date of the building of the 
Sphinx is about the time of the Second 
Pyramid. He believes he has settled this 
old problem by recent excavation discov- 


eries between the pyramids and_ the 
Sphinx. 
In the Constitution for the new Com- 


monwealth government to function in the 
decade preceding the separation of the 
Philippines from the United States, su- 
preme power is vested in the National 
Assembly. Under this Constitution, the 
Philippines would have one of the most 
powertul legislative bodies in the world. 
If President Roosevelt approves the Con- 
stitution, the new government may be set 
up in a year. 

East Texas and part of Lousiana were 
visited by a tornado, Feb. 9, which took 
the lives of 12 persons and injured 70. 
Great damage was done to property. 

The administration, Feb. 9, sent to the 
Capitol an estimate that fewer than a 
million persons would be eligible for old- 
age pensions, and that the cost to the 
States would be about $111,000,000. The 
table, drawn by the Economie Security 
Committee, was based on the number of 
persons above 65 who are receiving relief 
in the States, plus those who are getting 
old-age pensions in States having pension 
systems. 

Ruins of a city believed to be nearly 
5,700 years old have been found at the 
mound of Tepe Gawra in Northern Meso- 
potamia, the University of Pennsylvania 
Museum has announced. 

The first Palestine-owned ships of mod- 
ern times started service at Haifa, Feb. 
12, thus restoring to the Jewish people a 
profession in which they have had little 
part since the days of ancient Phoenicians. 

The code of fair competition for the 
cigarette, snuff, chewing and smoking to- 
bacco industry has been signed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and sent to the executive 
secretary of the National Industrial Ree- 
overy Board, together with a letter from 
the President ordering a further investiga- 
tion into working conditions and wages 
in the industry. 

The last great achievement of Thomas 
A. Edison—manufacture of rubber from 
goldenrod—is receiving final tests from 
the United States Government, as a pro- 
tection against possible loss of its tropical 
rubber supply. This was revealed Feb. 
10, the 87th anniversary of the inventor’s 
birth. 

The Italians have mobilized an army of 
35,000 in the Abyssinia crisis. Premier 
Mussolini ealled Italian soldiers to arms 
and placed naval equipment and airplanes 
in readiness to retaliate for a succession 
of alleged border attacks from Abyssin- 
ians, Italy’s colonial neighbors in Africa. 

In the government’s fight to save the 
American elm tree from Dutch blight, be- 
ing waged over 5000 square miles in New 
York, New Jersey and Connecticut, about 
37,700 trees have been chopped down and 
burned and workers are attacking 175,000 
other dead and dying elms. : 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT IN 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Nell Battle Lewis in the “Raleigh News 
and Observer” 


The executioner’s hand was heavy at 
the State prison last year. Twenty men 
were killed in the electric chair, eight 
whites and twelve Negroes, eight more 
than in any other year of the 24 since 
the death chair claimed its first victim 
in March, 1910. This brought the total 
up to 149. For the first time in the his- 
tory of capital punishment in North Car- 
olina there was a triple electrocution, on 
Noy. 16, 1934, when three Sampson Co. 
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Negroes were put to death. But having 
once started wholesale executions, the 
authorities evidently were pleased with 
them, for the next time death was dealt 
out at the prison, on Dec. 7, three white 
men were killed. 

That made 1934 a record-breaker, in- 
deed, with two triple electrocutions and 
four double ones. Moreover, not only in 
the number of electrocutions, but in the 
number of admissions to the State prison 


for conviction for capital crime last 
year’s record topped all the others. Pre- 
vious to 1934, the record of 20 men ad- 


mitted in 1930 for capital crime was the 
highest. In 1934 this was almost doubled, 
as 39 persons sentenced for capital crimes 
entered the prison. 

Of the 20 men killed by the State of 
North Carolina last year, seven main- 
tained their innocence to the very end. 
From the electric chair, faced by certain 
death, at a moment when you’d think 
even the most callous would be afraid 
to lie, one Negro said, “I’m not guilty. I 
never killed no one in my life.” Another 
Negro said from the chair, “You white 
folks go ahead and take my life. I ain’t 
guilty.” Another said, “I don’t mind dy- 
ing for my sins, but I didn’t kill that 


man.” These were virtually their last 
words. But the switch was thrown just 
the same. 


Although North Carolina, one of the 
eight States having the largest number 
of crimes punishable by death, kills for 
arson, first degree burglary, rape and 
murder, last year the death penalty was 
inflicted only for murder. All the 20 men 
executed had been convicted of that. The 
Scriptural authority usually cited as sup- 
porting the death penalty is the Old 
Testament passage, “An eye for an eye, 
and a tooth for a tooth.” North Carolina 
goes the Mosaic law two better. We ex- 
act three eyes for an eye, and three 
teeth for a tooth. In each of the triple 
electrocutions last year three men were 
killed for the murder of one. We do 
believe in vengeance! 

I have carefully read all the stories of 
the 20 electrocutions of 1934 as published 
in “The News and Oberver.” Any one 
who does that will be impressed by the 
thing that was so forcefully brought out 
in the study of capital punishment in 
North Carolina published several years 
ago by the State Board of Charities and 
Public Welfare. The reader will find, in 
the main, the pitiful stories of the ig- 
norant, the friendless, the underprivi- 
leged, in very strong probability, if not 
certainty, the mentally defective and the 
psychopathic dying in North Carolina’s 
electric chair. The people we kill are 
the people who can’t save themselves, the 
ones who haven’t money or influence; the 
ones, in general, who have come from 
the poorest sort of environment and who 
have the poorest sort of heredity. 

From the barbarous instrument in the 
death chamber at the State prison, with 
its “odor of roasted flesh,’ from which, 
when the fatal current stops, are taken 
corpses of “scared, seared animals,” they 
echo some last words which, though they 
do not reach the inattentive ears of the 
gentlemen in the Capitol, reach, we trust, 
a higher Law-giver: “Take me, Jesus”! 
“Oh God, have mercy on me! Have mercy 
on my poor dying soul!” “I don’t hold 
nothing against nobody now”; “Lord, I’m 
on my way, I’m going home to rest.” 

We're a great crowd of Christians, we 
are! 


Capital punishment is wrong. Basical- 
ly, it is wrong for a very simple reason: 
it is founded on the idea of retribution, 
of revenge, and carries this idea to the 
most extreme degree possible. Revenge 
itself is against the highest law, the law 
by which the older teachings of vengeance 
were superseded and in which, as Chris- 
tians, we at least profess to believe. The 
prevalence of the idea of revenge is what 
makes so much of our criminal “justice” 
unsatisfactory and ineffective. In the 
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long run vengeance doesn’t work, that’s 
all. It just doesn’t work. “Ye have heard 
that it hath been said by them of old 
Linge DUtslescy  InTO vO ses, sone aap 
“put” is the crux of the one unanswera- 
ble argument against capital punish- 
ment. Some time the world is going to 
find out that Jesus, first of all, was prac- 
tical and that what we now call idealism 
is in the end the only practical way of 
carrying on the affairs of men. 

Even if we don’t feel equal to practic- 
ing the Christian principles which we 
have professed for so many centuries, at 
least we could go about the infliction of 
capital punishment more intelligently. It 
is extremely doubtful whether, if we 
knew all the circumstances preceding the 
crime, the play of hereditary and en- 
vironmental forces on the criminal, we 
would ever find a case in which the death 
penalty was just. At least we could try 
to learn more about those forces in each 
case of the condemned. That is, first of 
all, we should shift the emphasis in pun- 
ishment from the crime to the criminal. 

One of the most obvious ways in which 
we could do this would be by giving, if 
not to the accused, then certainly to the 
condemned, a thorough mental examina- 
tion. Despite all the confusing and con- 
flicting testimony of opposing phychiat- 
rists in numerous criminal trials that 
has befuddled and disgusted the public, 
there is not the slightest question that 
mental abnormality of some sort, defi- 
ciency or aberrancy, is a factor of far 
greater importance in the criminal make- 
up than is now recognized, either legally 
or generally. The studies of the 26 men 
sentenced to death in this State which 
the Board of Public Welfare made proved 
this beyond argument. 

As a matter of fact, our infliction of 
capital punishment boils down to this: 
we kill these criminals because it is the 
simplest thing to do; because the re- 
vamping of our theory and practice of 
punishment requires high intelligence 
and considerable cerebration. So—why 
bother about it! 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 
Prof. Theo. F. Herman, D.D., Lancaster, Pa. 
Quinquagesima Sunday 
March 3, 1935 


Peter Unmasks Falsehood and Hypocrisy 
Acts 5:1-6; 8:18-24 
Golden Text: Therefore, put away false- 
hood, speak ye truth each one with his 
neighbor: for we are members one of 
another. Ephesians 4:25. 


Lesson Outline:’1. Saints. 2. Sinners. 

Distance, we say, lends enchantment 
to memory; and, we may add, to history 
as well. In the perspective of time, the 
small things disappear; only the large are 
recalled. The past is idealized. The 
former times were better than these. 
Childhood was a period of radiant bliss. 
Similarly, we see the primitive Church 
through the mist of many years. In sea- 
sons of discouragement we long for per- 
fection of pentecostal times, for “saints”, 
like Paul and Peter and the rank and file 
of members in the first Christian con- 
gregations. We forget that these saints 
were men and women of like passions 
with us, living and learning and growing 
in the school of Christ. And among the 
wheat tares were found, both growing up 
together until the harvest. Even the 
leaders, men like Peter and Paul, were 
far from perfection. Their saintliness did 
not mean faultlessness. The higher they 
stood, the humbler they were; the more 
they strove to pattern their lives accord- 
ing to the Mind of the Master. 


Our lesson is an intimately revealing 
picture of the inner life of the little 
brotherhood that loved Jesus, and lived 
in His Spirit. We meet Ananias and 
Sapphira, members of the Mother-Church 
in Jerusalem, and Simon Magus, a Samari- 
tan sorcerer who had embraced the new 
religion proclaimed by Philip (8:13). 

These three persons had, indeed, joined 
the Chureh. Outwardly they were mem- 
bers of the new community. But they 
were aliens in spirit, and they became 
outcasts. It is the saintliness, the brother- 
liness of the majority that makes us see 
the greed and worldliness of these pseudo- 
Christians in its true light. 

I. Saints. There was at this time in 
Jerusalem “a multitude of them that be- 
lieved.” Evidently, Christianity was 
spreading rapidly. But all were “of one 
heart and soul.” We have no list of these 
enarter-members of the Church of Christ. 
Doubtless there was the same diversity 
that we’ find in our congregations. Men 
and women of every type and kind were 
worshiping and working together in unity. 
These saints were brethren. Brotherli- 
ness was one of the chief marks of their 
sainthood, Their common faith in Jesus 
Christ had made them a family. 

Sin is divisive. It creates separations. 
It alienates man from God. It divides 
mankind into warring nations and com- 
petitive classes. It dissolves friendships. 
It disrupts families. 
hesive. Christ is the great Reconciler. 
His gospel binds men to God, and it re- 
conciles man with man. It forms strong 
groups. Business, politics, and other hu- 
man interests also unite men of various 
classes. But no bond equals the Christian 
bond in strength and stability. It creates 
unique societies, whose members are bound 
together by faith and love. 

There is no finer name for a Christian 
Chureh, and none more fitting, than 
“household of believers.” That means a 
family. And every family is a little soci- 
ety of unequals. In all other social groups 
men fraternize with their equals. Like 
seeks like. That is the basis of clubs and 


But religion is co- 


orders. But in a family, no two of its 
members are alike. They differ in all 
vital respects, in sex, age, strength, ability 
and character. Yet no other social group 
is held together with an equal strength 
and tenderness. The law of the family is 
brotherly love and kindness; its life is 
service and sacrifice. The older and 
stronger give constantly and gladly, with- 
out stint or grudge, and the younger and 
weaker receive freely and gratefully, 
without a sense of humiliation. 

The early Church in Jerusalem was a 
genuine household of faith. Its members 
were a family of brothers. “Great grace 
was upon them all.” One of the outward 
signs of this grace was the community of 
goods practiced by them (4:34,35). Some- 
times an exaggerated importance has been 
attached to this generous unselfishness of 
the Church at Jerusalem. It has been 
called “Christian Communism,” and it has 
been regarded as a definite program of 
social reform that should be adopted by 
all Christians. 

There is no warrant for such claims 
in the biblical narrative. It is the spirit 
that prompted the action that counts, not 
the form it took. The community of 
goods in the Jerusalem Church was whol- 
ly voluntary, partial, and temporary. No 
one was under compulsion to practice it. 
That is made clear by Peter’s rebuke of 
Ananias, “While it remained, did it not 
remain thine own? and after it was sold, 
was it not in thy power?” (5:4). More- 
over, some members continued to hold 
private property, e. g., Mary, the mother 
of John Mark (Acts 12:12). And soon 
the whole practice broke down. It was 
abandoned because it proved inefficient. 
Other methods had to be adopted for deal- 
ing with the poor. 

It is especially clear that this commun- 
ity of goods in the early Church differs 
altogether from modern Communism and 
Socialism, as proclaimed by Marx and 
others. In general, their aim is the aboli- 
tion of all private property, and the con- 
trol of all capital by the proletariat, or- 
ganized and armed as the State. 

One may sphare the sincere passion for 
social justice and equity of these radical 
prophets of a new society. One may agree 
with their criticism and condemnation of 
the manifold and manifest ills of our 
present social order. It is the remedy they 
propose that is so utterly inadequate. 

Christians are not blind or indifferent 


to the obvious iniquities of our competi- 


tive capitalism. But they do not believe 
that a new and better order can be estab- 
lished by political measures or legislative 
programs. That will come only as the 
fruit of the fraternal spirit in men. Where 
the Spirit of Christ reigns, brotherliness 
will conquer selfishness. There ruthless 
competition will give place to co-opera- 
tion. And all men alike need that trans- 
forming spirit, proletarian and patrician, 
communist and capitalist. Without it, a 
new social order, whatever its name, would 
be just as selfish and sordid as the present. 

It was the possession of this Spirit of 
Christ by the Church of Jerusalem that 
led to a community of goods for the com- 
mon weal. It was the outward expression 
of the spirit of brotherhood begotten in 
their hearts by Jesus Christ. 


This generous practice of unselfish love 
proved to be merely a temporary expedi- 
ent. But the spirit and temper that 
prompted it are a permanent characteristic 
of the Chureh of Christ. Endued with 
that spirit, modern Churches will not imi- 
tate the example of the Church at Jerusa- 
lem, but they must find ways and means 
to express the same brotherly love in all 
their relations. They must be “households 
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of faith,” worshiping and working to- 
gether in love. 

II. Sinners. Such Christian Churches 
are the nucleus of the Kingdom of God 
on earth. The Brotherhood of Man will 
be realized only by the might of the 
Spirit of Christ. The world will remain 
a battlefield where the fit survive, and«the 
weak perish, until that Spirit permeates 
and transforms all the kingdoms of man. 

Against this wider, luminous background 
we must place Ananas, Sapphira, and Si- 
mon Magus. The spirit that animated 
them was the exact opposite of the spirit 
that ruled within the Church. Their sel- 
fish greed was a denial of brotherliness 
and love. 

Ananias and Sapphira sold some of their 
property, and laid a part of the proceeds 
at the feet of the apostles. The rest they 
withheld for their own use. When Peter 
charged Ananias with having lied to the 
Holy Spirit, he fell down dead. Later, 
the same tragie fate overtook Sapphira. 
Thereupon “a great fear came upon the 
whole Church, and upon all that heard 
these things.” 

The sin of Simon Magus differed only 
in form from that of this deceitful couple. 
He saw in the new religion a possible 
means of increasing his magical power, 
thus adding to his fame and wealth as a 
sorcerer. He offered Peter money for the 
power of bestowing the Holy Spirit upon 
men. But the apostle rebuked his blind 
greed with stern words of condemnation, 
“Thy money perish with thee. Thou hast 
neither part nor lot in this matter: for 
thy heart is not right in the sight of 
God” (8:18-24). 

Harsh words these, and bitter! And 
the punishment of Ananias and Sapphira 
seems far to exceed their crime. God 
does not usually strike men dead who 
speak or act a lie. It may well be that 
the shock of their exposure and the shame 
of Peter’s indignant rebuke killed them. 
Yet the early Church was right in seeing 
the hand of God in their fate. The sin 
of these three was sordid selfishness. That 
lay at the root of Ananias’ hypocrisy, and 
of Simon’s mercenary proposal. Their 
conduct differed in form only. It was 
prompted by the same spirit. And where 
that spirit lives, the Church dies. The 
Spirit of Christ and the spirit of selfish 
greed cannot dwell together in peace. 

Thus Peter’s vehement rebuke of Simon 
and the tragic fate of Ananias and Sap- 
phira have their meaning for us today. 
We, too, are called to be “saints” in the 
Church of Christ. Not people who are 
faultless and spotless, but men and wo- 
men who seek to order their daily lives 
in the Spirit of Christ. Unless we mani- 
fest this spirit, we have no part nor lot 
in the matter for which Christ lived and 
died. We may belong to His Church, out- 
wardly, but our heart “is not right in the 
sight of God” (8:21). We are “in the bond 
of iniquty” (8:23). 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC 
By the Rev. Charles E. Schaeffer, D.D. 
Mar. 3: The Insight of Jesus 
Matt. 9:36-38; John 2:24, 25 
One does not need to penetrate far into 
the life of Jesus before one is impressed 
with His remarkable understanding of hu- 
man nature. “He knew what was in 
man.” He could discern the inner motives 
of those with whom He came in contact. 
He saw beneath the outer surface and was 
never deceived by appearances. No one 
could ever put anything over on Jesus. 
He saw into the wily schemes of men, He 
knew the imaginations of their hearts, 
He saw the inner side of folks as well as 
their external appearance. He had a dee 
insight into truth. He could readily dis- 
tinguish between truth and falsehood. He 
had a profound insight into i 
values. He knew what was spurious a 
what was genuine, what was good 
what was bad, what was transient 
what was permanent. He saw so | 
further than others did. He 
man behind the mask, the saint 
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the sinner; He perceived the hearts of 
men, and needed not that any man should 
tell Him. His judgment was always right. 
He never needed to correct Himself or to 
revise His estimate of any person or of 
any plan. This is all the more remark- 
able when we rememebr how superficial 
man is in forming judgments and in ar- 
riving at conclusions. It is a difference 
of mental and moral insight which set 
Jesus into a class all by Himself as com- 
pared with others. 

Now how did Jesus come to possess such 
insight into life? 

To say that He was the Son of God does 
not answer the question. He was also 
the Son of Man and therefore was sub- 
ject to some of our human limitations. 
He ate and drank and grew weary and 
slept like other men, and His contempo- 
raries regarded Him as “Joseph’s Son.” 
Whence then this remarkable insight? He 
had never gone to school, He never gradu- 
ated from any college. He had few, if 
any, books. He never wrote a book in 
His life. He founded no philosophy. And 
yet He had such a wonderful understand- 
ing of life, such a profound insight into 
all things. He knew human nature as 
no one else knew it. . How did it all hap- 
pen? 

First. His purity of mind and heart. 
He once said: “The pure in heart shall seé 
God.” He could also have said: “The pure 
in heart shall understand life.’ Our in- 
sight into the real issues of life is so 
limited and so obscure because our minds 
and hearts are so perverse, so full of sin. 
Our spiritual vision is blurred because of 
the evil that beclouds our nature. Jesus 
always looked for the best and He found 
what He looked for. We see things as we 
ourselves are reflected in them. When we 
are bad everything looks bad to us. We 
read in others what we find in ourselves. A 
man who is a rascal judges everybody else 
to be a rascal. We can never judge 
others because we are guilty ourselves. 
Only the righteous can judge righteously. 
Now, Jesus had a single eye and a pure 
mind, and therefore His judgment of men 
and movements and conditions was always 
right. 

Second. His singleness of purpose. Je- 
sus had no ulterior motives and purposes. 
He was no time server, no diplomat, no 
politician. Our estimate of values is de- 
termined so largely by our prejudices and 
preconceived notions. We form conclu- 
sions from what we read in the newspapers 
or from what others tell us. It makes a 
great deal of difference as to who gets a 
hold of us first. Our judgments are mixed 
processes. But not so Jesus. He was 
original, independent. He needed not that 
any man should tell Him. He looked at 
life and He looked at it steadily and 
whole. He could penetrate beneath the 
trappings and trimmings of life. The 
varnish and veneer of things never de- 
ceived Him. He was honest with Him- 
self and thus could size up others and 
discern their real nature. 

Third. His constant practice of this 
thing. He was always engaged in exer- 
cising this instinct of insight. See how 
He did this when He called His disciples. 
They were poor uncultured fishermen and 
tax gatherers, but Jesus saw something 
much deeper in their natures. He saw 
that Nathaniel was without guile. He saw 
into the heart of the woman who was a 
sinner. He saw the better side of the wo- 
man of Samaria. He saw the good in 
Zaccheus. He was always doing this thing. 
He had come to seek and to save that 
which was lost, and He saw the good that 
was mixed with the bad because He was 
looking for the good. True insight into 
truth, into human nature, into human 
events comes through practice, where there 
is a single eye and a pure heart. Be- 
cause of this Jesus had insight and fore- 
sight. 
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HE Parkside is one of New York’s 
nicest hotels . . . its pleasant atmosphere 
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SEVEN DAYS with the SAVIOUR” ‘a new pageant 
service program for the whole school. Shown in 
detail in catalogue. 

PAGEANTS, Song Stories, etc., sent for examina- 
tion, on request. 

EASTER HELPER, No. 21, a storehouse of recita- 
tions, drills, songs, a silhouette (shadowgraph), 
etc., for children. 25 cents. Not sent on selection. 

MOTHER’S DAY. “Behold Thy Mother,” a 
beautiful ready-to-use program, without rehearsal. 
Free copy, mention this ad. 


HALL-MACK CO., 21st and Arch Sts., Phila., Pa. 


Christmas organ recital, given by Profes- 
sor Henry T. Wade, on Sunday, December 
9. During the following week, on Friday, 
the members of the Y. W. C. A. held their 
annual Christmas party for the children 
of all the Frederick orphanages, when all 
sorts of entertainment, music and gifts 
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amused the boys and girls during a happy 
afternoon. On December 15, after each 
dormitory had been decked with holly and 
Christmas greens and the Christmas trees 
had been trimmed and lighted, all mem- 
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EDUCATIONAL 
COLUMN 


Theological Seminary of the Reformed 
Church in the U. S., Lancaster, Pa. 


This is the oldest of the educational institu- 
tions of the Reformed Church. It is conducted 
by the three (English) Eastern Synods. The 
Professors, members of the Board of Visitors 
and members of the Board of Trustees are 
elected by the Synods. It provides a course 
of three years. It has a faculty of eight 


Professors and Instructors. It also offers a 
post-graduate course of two years, leading to 
Be degree of Bachelor of Divinity. Tuition is 
ree. 

For catalogue or information address the 
President, 

REV. GEO. W. RICHARDS, D. D., LL. D., 

Lancaster. Pa. 


Franklin and Marshall 
College 


Lancaster, Pa. 


Offers Liberal Courses in The Arts and 
Sciences 


Seven new buildings recently erected. 
The “Fackenthal Laboratories” offers 
most complete equipment for work in the 
Sciences for pre-medical students. The 
new indoor Swimming Pool completes a 
very thorough equipment for athletics. 
The Plan of Comprehensive Final Exam- 
inations enriches the curriculum and 
provides for the most modern needs in 
education. Write for catalog. 


HENEBYS HeeAPP UY DD: Lila Ds 
President. 


URSINUS COLLEGE 


GEORGE L. OMWAKE, LL.D., President 


Approved by the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, he American 
Association of University Women and the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities. Exceptional ad- 
vantages for instruction and study in all branches 
of the sciences and the liberal arts. Group System 
providing special Preparation for the professions 
and intellectual occupations. Fourteen modernly 
equipped laboratories, two fine auditoriums, twenty- 
six classrooms, and more than a score of confer- 
ence rooms for professors. Library and Gymnasium. 
Twenty acres of improved fields for athletics. A 
strictly residential college for men and women. 
Expenses held to a minimum. 


For information address 
FRANKLIN I. SHEEDER, Jr. 


Registrar 
COLLEGEVILLE 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Mercersburg 


Academy 


Thorough instruction; college prepar- 
atory work being especially successful. 
Personal interest is taken in each boy, 
the aim being to inspire in every pupil 
the lofty ideals of thorough scholarship, 
broad attainments, sound judgment and 
Christian manliness. For catalogue and 
further information, address 


BOYD EDWARDS; D.D:., S-T.D2 LL:D: 
Headmaster, Mercersburg, Pa. 


Hood College 


HENRY I. STAHR, D.D., 


President 
Accredited college for women. A.B., 
and B.S. in Home Economics. 
Teacher-training. Twelve modern, 
well-equipped buildings, including 
new dormitory. 125 acres. 
For catalogue address 


REGISTRAR, 
HOOD COLLEGE, Frederick, Md. 


bers of the college community were in- 
vited to attend a Round Robin Tea, which 
included a party in each of the three 
dormitories during the afternoon. The 
following day, December 16, two Christ- 
services were held in Brod- 


mas vesper 
beck Hall. Rev. Henri L. G. Kieffer, D. 
D., pastor of the Evangelical Reformed 


Chureh of Frederick Maryland, and mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of Hood 
College, addressed the first service at four 
o’clock in the afternoon. In the evening, 
the address was made by President Henry 
I. Stahr of the college. Musie for both 
services was furnished by the Hood Col- 
lege Choir, directed by Professor Henry 
T. Wade, A.A.G.O., and Helen Douglass 
Duve, contralto soloist, of the Class of 
1928. On December 20, following a well 
established tradition, the holy communion 
was celebrated at a candlelight service at 
6.30 A.M. President Henry I. Stahr was 
assisted by President Emeritus Joseph H. 
Apple at this service. That same evening 
a Christmas dinner was served to the stu- 
dents and faculty in Coblentz dining hall, 
where prizes were given for the most 
original and attractively decorated tables, 
after which Santa Claus paid his annual 
visit to Hood. The next morning at five 
o'clock, groups of students led by song 
leaderX walked through the streets of 
Frederick, singing carols. The students 
departed for their Christmas holidays at 
noon on December 21, returning to college 
on January 8. During that interim, alum- 
nae groups in eighteen different cities 
held Christmas meetings and celebrations, 
at six of which President Stahr was guest 
speaker. 

During the past month, Hood College 
has been fortunate in having as its out- 
standing speaker, Dr. William Allan. Neil- 
son, President of Smith College and 
Shakespearean scholar of renown, who 
took as his subject: “Was Shakespeare a 
Philosopher?”. This lecture was attended 
by a large and enthusiastic audience. Dur- 
ing the same week, Dr. Hillis Lory, former 
professor of history at Denison and Stan- 
ford Universities and  world-traveller, 
spoke on the Far East, dealing especially 
with political and economic conditions in 
Manchukuo. Dr. Lory was sponsored by 
the International Relations group of the 
Contemporary Club. 


During the past two months, in addi- 
tion to the speakers at the Christmas ves- 
pers, the Rev. C. E. Snowden, D.D., pas- 
tor of the Memorial Church of St. Paul 
in Overbrook, Pa., spoke at vespers on 
“Reality,” and the Rev. Carl S. Rasmus- 
sen, D.D., pastor of the Luther Place Mem- 
orial Chureh of Washington, D. C., ad- 
dressed a vesper service, taking as his 
subject: “Is the Universe Moral?”. The 
first vesper speaker of the second semester 
will be the Rey. William Hiram Foulkes 
of the old Presbyterian Church, Newark, 
N. J., who will come to Hood on Feb. 10. 


It was a privilege on Dec. 8 to have 
Senorita Lily Andujar, graduate of Pea- 
body Conservatory of Music, present a 
program of Spanish music, much of which 
she supplemented with personal explana- 
tions. On January 11, the Franklin and 
Marshall Symphony Orchestra, directed 
by Professor Frederic S. Klein, played a 
delightful concert of selections which va- 
ried from Beethoven’s “Symphony in A” 
to the popular “Bolero” by Ravel. Miss 
Florence Haenle, concert violinist of Phil- 
adelphia, appeared as violin soloist with 
the orchestra and played two numbers. 


On Jan. 10, the annual mid-winter meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors of Hood 
College took place in the “Y” Hut, with 
the Hon. A. R. Brodbeck presiding. This 
was followed on Saturday by a meeting 
of the Alumnae Council, the members of 
which gave a tea in honor of the Senior 
Class of the college directly after the 
Council business meeting in the afternoon. 

Examinations for the first semester be- 
gan on Jan. 26 and the second semester 
opened on Tuesday, Feb. 5. 


—D. L. H. 
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OBITUARS 


THE REV. PAUL L, TROUTMAN 


The sudden and unheralded passing of 
the Rev. Paul L. Troutman, pastor of 
Emanuel Church, Lansford, Penna., came 
as a violent shock to the ‘family and all 
the friends of this dear brother. Suffer- 
ing from an aggravated cold, he was un- 
able on January 27 to perform the accus- 
tomed duties at Sunday Service. He be- 
came worse, and when taken to the hos- 
pital was found to be afflicted with a 
complication of diseases of long standing 
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for which there was no help. He died 
early Tuesday morning, Jan. 29, 1935, 
aged 28 years, 2 months and 27 days. 

Rev. Mr. Troutman was born Nov. 2, 
1906, at Hebe, Northumberland County, 
Penna., the son of Mr. and Mrs. Wm. 
Troutman. He attended Susquehanna 
University, and after graduation taught 
school for two years. Then he entered 
the Theological Seminary at Lancaster, 
and while a student there served the 
Armstrong Valley parish, living at Hali- 
fax, Penna. Upon entering the sacred 
ministry, in 1930, he aecepted a call to 
Emanuel Church, Lansford, where he la- 
bored faithfully until he died. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, nee Carolyn Louise 
Malick, and two daughters, Juno and Iris; 
his father and mother; six brothers; and 
two sisters, besides many other relatives 
and friends, who sincerely mourn his early 
departure from this life. 

On Thursday fol- 
lowing his death, 
our brother lay in 
state in the body 
of his Church, 
where the congre 
gation honored its 
pastor with its last 
respects. A Mem- 
orial Service in 
charge of the Min- 
isterial Association 
of Schuylkill Clas- 
sis, of which he was 
president @t the 
time of, his death, 
was held on Thursday evening, Jan. 31. 
The Service was conducted by the Rev. 
J. Arthur Schaeffer, of Tamaqua, who also 
preached the sermon, using from Deut. 
34:10 the words: “Whom the Lord knew 
face to face.” The lesson was read by the 
Rev. Edgar W. Kohler, of Summit Hill, 
and prayer was offered by the Rev. Ar- 
thur C. Thompson, D. D., of Tamaqua. 
After the sermon, the’ Rev. John K. 
Wetzel of Tremont, president of Schuyl- 
kill Classis, paid tribute in the name of 
Classis; and the Rev. Theodore J. Schnei- 
der, S.T.M., of McKeansburg, as a class- 
mate and personal friend. The benedic- 
tion was pronounced by the Rev. Osville 
R. Frantz of Minersville, stated clerk of 
Classis. Other brethren present were the 
Revs. Malcolm Barr, Clinton M. Baver, 
Noah H. Fravel, Chas. E. Heffleger, John 
L. Herbster, Elmer 8. Noll, D. D., John 
H. Sando, Adam E. Schellhase, and Paul 
T. Slinghoff. 

The following morning (Friday) the 
cortege proceeded from Lansford to St. 
David’s Church, Hebe, where a Service 
was held in the charge of East Susque- 
hanna Classis. The Service was conduct- 
ed by the Rev. Elias 8. Noll, pastor of 
the Church. The Rev. John C. Brumbach 
of Pillow, offered prayer, and the Rev. 
Chalmers W. Walck, D. D., of Sunbury, 
preached the sermon. Burial followed in 
the cemetery of the Church, the prayer 
being read by the Rev. Guy J. Moyer of 
Halifax, and the committal by Rev. Mr. 
Noll. The final benediction was spoken 
by the Rev. A. Augustus Welsh of Ash- 
land, a classmate of Pastor Troutman. 
‘Other ministers present were the Revs. 
O. R. Frantz, J. Arthur Schaeffer, A. E. 
Schellhase, Theodore J. Schneider, and 
John K. Wetzel. “A beloved brother, and 
a faithful minister and fellow servant in 
the Lord.” (Colossians 4:7). 


Rest eternal grant unto him, O Lord, 
And let light perpetual shine upon him! 


—T. 


The late Rev. 
Paul L. Troutman 


MRS. HAROLD H. PFAFF 


It is with deep regret that we note the 
passing of Mrs. Harold H. Pfaff to her 
eternal home on Feb. 1. She was one of 
the most faithful workers of Mt. Hermon 
Chureh of’ which she was a member for 
17 years. She was active in all organiza- 
tions of the Church and at one time taught 
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in the Church School. She was Treasurer 
of the Missionary Society from 1919 to 
1930 and from that time to the date of 
her death, she was President. On Thurs- 
day prior to her death, she held a mis- 
sionary meeting, followed by the Society’s 
Birthday Party and Social at which time 
she seemed in excellent health and spirit. 
Her brief illness and sudden death was 
a severe shock to all members of the So- 
ciety which has lost a valued worker and 
good friend in her. Many Classical Soci- 
ety members will recall Mrs. Pfaff; she 
was connected with various Classical com- 
mittees and a regular attendant at com- 
mittees and conferences, which occupied 
much of her consideration. We pray the 
Lord of the Harvest that He will send 
forth other workers to supply our need 
as we cope with this vacancy in our ranks. 


MISS CORA E, DUENGER 


An exemplary Christian life of sincere 
service has come to a peaceful close. Miss 
Cora E. Duenger was called home on Jan. 
11, at 8.30 P. M., in her Ashland, Pa., 
home where she was reared and from 
which home emanated many years of civic 
and religious family influence. She was 
stricken with a heart attack superinduced 
by diabetes on Nov. 12. She rallied and 
enjoyed Thanksgiving and Christmas days 
in fellowship with members of her family 
including her brother-in-law, Mr. F. E. 
Ammerman, of Shamokin. On Dee. 16 a 
slight heart attack confined her to her 
bedroom for several days. The third at- 
tack, on Jan. 11, at 1.30 A. M., finished 
her useful career here. The evening be- 
fore her death, Miss Duenger was in her 
usual cheery spirit and entertained four 
of her many friends who called. The 
regular visitation of her host of faithful 
friends was a real delight and blessing to 
her. She was popular with all ages of 
folk. The cherished Christmas cards re- 
ceived ranged in ages from the Primary 
Department of the Sunday School to those 
of long life. 

Miss Duenger was born in Fountain 
Springs near Ashland on Aug. 22, 1866. 
Her parents were the sainted Rev. Ru- 
dolph Duenger, D.D., and Barbara (Bres- 
sler) Duenger. Early in youth she moved 
with her parents and family to the home- 
stead in which she died. Her father or- 
ganized Zion’s congregation in Ashland 
in 1856, almost 79 years ago. Her mother 
organized the Primary Department about 
1882. During Mrs. Duenger’s declining 
years, her daughter Cora succeeded her as 
Superintendent, and held that office for 
32 years. Miss Duenger’s service as a 
S. S. teacher extended over 52 years. She 
always endeavored by special preparation 
to make the S. S. hour a bright and pro- 
fitable one for her scholars. She saved 
no physical strength to make special pro- 
grams such as Children’s Day, Promotion 
Day, ete., red letter days in the congrega- 
tion. For many years she was a member 
of the former Church choir. She encour- 
aged youth in public and Church School 
to sing gladly unto the Lord. The last 
two times she was strong enough to leave 
her home, she functioned in the Sunday 
School and attended the regular Church 
service, at which time the Girls’ Mission- 
ary Guild held its Thankoffering program, 
calling at the home of her pastor and 
wife, Rev. and Mrs. A. A. Welsh. 

Miss Duenger was an efficient and pro- 
gressive teacher in the Ashland public 
schools for 47 years. She retired from 
active service three years ago. Her 
youthful spirit and understanding. defied 
the weakness of age. Her voice through 
years: of Christian experience with hu- 
manity was invaluable. Her loss in the 
community is deeply felt. The congrega- 
tion realizes a difficult task in filling her 
office in its midst. “Her house was in 
order.” She was active to the end of 
life; her death was unexpected, and she 
simply “wrapped the mantle of her couch 
about her and lay down to pleasant 
dreams.” She is the last member of the 
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Duenger family. Her closest kim are 
Mrs. A. C. Brown (nee Helen Ammerman) 
of Selinsgrove, Mr. J. R. Ammerman, of 
Shamokin, and Mr. H. E. Ammerman, of 
Akron, O. 

The funeral ceremony was in Zion’s 
Church, Ashland, on Jan. 15, at 1.30 o’- 
clock, and was attended by a host of 
friends from all avenues of life. Burial 
was made in the family plot in the Foun- 
tain Springs Cemetery. Before the fune- 
ral proper the body of Miss Duenger lay 
in state in her beloved Church from noon 
till 1.30 o’clock. Messrs. G. F. Rentz and 
A. L. Keim, lifelong friends of the de- 
ceased, served as guards of honor. Many 
people passed before the bier to pay a 
last tribute to their dear friend, and then 
passed on silently to their labors. From 
1.15 to 130 Mrs. A. R. Keim played on 
the organ the favorite hymns of Miss 
Duenger, and while the last farewell was 
given she played Dvorak’s “Goin’ Home”. 
During the service proper two musical 
numbers were offered as memorials. The 
first one sung by the girls of the Mission- 
ary Guild was Dr. Duenger’s translation 
of the immortal hymn, “Jesus, I Live to 
Thee.” The second was “Just as I Am 
Without One Plea,” sung by Mrs. A. R. 
Keim to the tune of “The Rosary.” For 
the text the pastor, Rev. Mr. Welsh, used 
the words, “His grace is sufficient for 
me.” The thought was suggested by the 
life of Miss Duenger, who throughout her 
varied experiences in life lived not alone, 
but in constant companionship with the 
unseen presence of God. At the cemetery 
the last words of farewell spoken by the 
minister as a fitting climax were the final 
thought of Thanatopsis. The Church was 
filled to its capacity. The pall bearers, 
officers of the Sunday School and Church, 
were Messrs. Myer Waldner, Paul Reid- 
ler, John Jones, Harry Crum, Harry 
Schaeffer and Henry Horn. 


; —Mrs. A. C. Brown. 
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as does Reinhold Niebuhr (Moral Man and 
Immoral Society), but, instead of coming 
to the materialistic conclusion that only 
force can bring justice into society, he 
would hold us fast to the ideals of the 
Christian movement which have persisted, 
against tremendous odds again and again, 
for more than 2000 years. While far from 
being a crusading book, it will bear read- 
ing by all who are seeking social reform, 
often as a corrective, but always with 
construectiveness. In fact, this is an ap- 
propriate study to follow Thomas’s “Hu- 
man Exploitation”, ‘for the thoughtful 
preacher and layman needs not only to 
know what the task of Christianity is, 
but what its implements are. 


—Charles S. Macfarland. 
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